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AN OLD MAN’S SONG OF MAY. 
By & STODDARD. 

pring is come ? 

ile doth say: 

piustered off, I know, 

wild Apra 6000 must go; 


Ther ob, then it will be May! 





nth to me 

. young; 
ve dreams of lish hours, 
Jn the eguows picKing flowers, 
the robing sung. 


in still remain ?— 
é meat), that loves and grieves? 
A supposing hat I could 
en in the W ood — 
t cover me with leaves? 


Flowers, I see, can still be bought, 
Avd who will may buy, not I: 

I it more than these pour flowers— 

J mand the dews, the showers, 
Wind, and trees, and summer sky! 





you poor old man, 


ud what is no more ? 


Were it May, twice over May, 
Yuu would still be sad to-day, 
Kor you are not as before. 
M s only for the young; 
: . . 4 
Chill December suits you best: 
} ‘n leaves, not flowers, for you 
You have nothing left to do: 


Make your bed, and take your rest! 
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(2 Wirn this Number of Harper's 
Wiex Ly is sent out gratuitously a beau- 
tifully illustrated 

ELIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT. 

It contains, among other features, an en- 
tertaining and romantic story by WILKIE 
Coxiins, and an illustrated story of in- 
tense interest, and presents a rich variety 
of pictorial and literary attractions. 

A finely illustrated E1IGHT-PAGE SupP- 
PLEMENT will also be sent out gratuitous- 
ly with the next Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY. 
~_--- ne ———— — ——————SS=—Oo——— 

62° ‘THe next Number of Harper’s 
Bazak will contain the opening chapters 
of a new serial story, entitled 
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has been able to maintain its existence in 
every Southern State with even more than 
its early ferocity, this too is due to the open 
countenance it has received from Democrats 
and Liberal Republicans. When Georgia 
was overridden by the Ku-Klux, and the 
vast majority of its voters driven from the 
polls at the last Presidential election, when 
the opposition ticket was chosen by vio- 
lence and fraud, every Liberal Republican 
and every intolerant Democrat expressed 
unbounded joy. They accepted the labors 
of the Ku-Klux as their own, and gave their 
countenance to the leagne of murderers. At 
the same time the Ku-Klux in Louisiana 
renewed its outrages. There too it drove 
the white and colored Republicans from the 
polls, scoffed at the constitutional provisions 
or the Enforcement act, aud deprived a large 
part of the population of their votes. It en- 
deavored to force the M‘ENERY government, 
elected by such lawless usurpation, into of- 
fice; and when it was defeated by the reso- 
Intion of the honest portion of the citizens, 
it refused to obey the decisions of the courts, 
and began an ineffectual rising in New Or- 
leans. M‘ENERY apd WarMoTH began a 
period of bloodshed. They were secretly or 
openly encouraged by the Liberal Repub- 
lican and Democratic politicians of the 
North. Their guilty courage rose, and their 
latest explort, or that of their imitators, is 
the burning of a bundred negroes at Colfax, 
the murder of as many more, aud the inflic- 
tion of such a calamity upon Louisiana as a 
generation can scarcely repair. 

But the question of permitting disorder 
and violence at the South must now be tak- 
en from the control of crnel and selfish poli- 
ticians, and be committed to the decision of 
the whole people. It is a question that be- 
lougs to the community, and we believe the 
community will now sweep aside the frivo- 
lons logic of political leaders, the outeries 
of faction, and the clamors of the unwise. 
It will proceed to do its duty. The nation 
is bound by the Constitution to secure the 
equal rights of the colored citizen in Geor- 
gia or Louisiana, to afford security to the 
white voter, and to repress every lawless 
association. The Executive is bound by 
his position to enforce the Constitution to 
its utmost limit. The people will demand 
the punishment of every political outlaw, 
however noted his name, or however he 
may be sheltered under the patronage of 
the Liberal Republican or Democratic lead- 
ers; aud if the Liberal Republicans and the 
Democrats persist in their alliance with the 
Ku-Klux association, they will soon be swept 
away before the general rage of the nation. 
For we believe it is the intention of the peo- 
ple in every section, with no party distine- 
tions, to insist on the preservation of good 





“LADY ANNA,” 

by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, author of “The 
Warden,” “ The Small House at Alling- 
ton,” “ Orley Farm,” “ The Golden Lion 
of Granpere,” etc. Few novelists enjoy 
a wider popularity in this country than 
ANTHONY T'ROLLOPE, and the readers of 
the Bazar have a rich treat in store for 
them in the pages of this new story. 
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LOUISIANA MURDERS. 
B* the amendments to the Constitution 
J the nation pledged itself, by the Enforce- 
ment laws it provided the means, to secure 
to the white and colored population of the 
Southern States equal rights and a general 
tranquillity. To aid in the effort to preserve 
the peace of the country and give freedom 
to the colored race the Democratic leaders 
at the South had plighted their honor, and 
promised sbedience to the law. Many of 
them have kept their word; others have vio- 
latedit. And the recent accounts of horrible 
outrages inflicted in all parts of the South- 
ern States show that with the perjured and 
unscrupulous portion of the Democracy nei- 
ther humanity nor good faith is any longer 
regarded. From Keutneky to Louisiana the 
whole country seems penetrated by a secret 
association of the lawless portion of the pop- 
ulation, who are bound by no pledges, how- 
ever solemn, who scoff at the Constitution, 
and defy the laws. Nowhere except in the 
States where the Republicans rule is there 
any safety for life and freedom. It seems a 
fixed purpose on the part of the Democratic 
politicians to prevent the restoration of 
peace at the South, and in this policy they 
are unhappily encouraged by the Demo- 
‘ratic and Liberal Republican leaders at the 
North. Both hope to keep up their party 
organization by inciting insurrections in 


ouislana, and by charging upon the Ad- 
wwii gee those scenes of fatal discord 

‘CD Have sprur . : 4 
promptings, brung from their own evil 


‘That the recent shocking events in Lou- 
Isiana owe their origin in great part to the 
intrigues of selfish and cruel politicians j 
all parts of the country might pe as 


shown. Aud if the Ku-Klux association 


order in the Southern States, and to make 
them all at last the home of a free and pros- 
perous population. 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

A prosecT seems to be entertained by 

the new Board of Education to reduce the 
salaries of teachers in the public schools. 
Nothing could be more unwise or more hurt- 
ful to the future interests of the city. It is 
a truth that is being slowly recognized in 
every advancing country that the national 
school-master is the most important and 
most valuable of public officials; that his 
labors gradually tend to reduce the need for 
police, judges, and even legislators; for pris- 
ons and almshouses ; and that the best safe- 
guard for the peace and prosperity of every 
nation is a band of cultivated and indus- 
trious teachers, liberally supported by the 
state. Already the teachers in Europe and 
America have done more to improve the 
condition of mankind than any other pro- 
fession. The public school has taught good 
order, decency, and self-restraint to millions 
who must otherwise have lingered in utter 
barbarism, has softened the rude restrictions 
of caste, and blended together those who 
must otherwise have remained divided. The 
hope of every nation rests upon the public 
school, and upon the degree of enlighten- 
ment it can give to its people. The teacher 
is the leader of modern progress, and every 
community now feels his value. Nor has 
any city profited more largely from the ar- 
duous labors of its accomplished instructors 
than New York, or suffered more deeply 
from the fact that a large proportion of its 
people have never in their native land been 
subjected to the rigorous discipline of the 
public school. * 

Yet none of our public officials are so bad- 
ly paid as the teachers. We are provided 
with a throng of judges and prosecuting at- 
torneys, police justices and legal officials, 
commissioners and keepers of almshouses 
and of prisons, sheriffs, police, and inferior 
officers, who are all employed in doing the 
work that might have been made unnecessa- 
ry by a more searching system of education, 
many of whom enjoy salaries that would 





seem the height of opulence to the modest 
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and deserving head of a public school. 
Some effort has been made to refuce the 
profits of the ministers of the law. Yet we 
believe that sheriffs and public attorneys are 
still allowed to count their gains by tens of 
thousands, and even the most ignorant po- 
lice justice is allowed twice the salary of 
the most gifted teacher. Some trace of the 
contempt for learning that marked the feu- 
dal age seems still to affect legislation upon 
this subject. The public is more willing to 
pay to the rude and ignorant official who 
makes his way to the inferior justiceships 
through dishonest politics a generous stipend 
than to one who not only adorns his position 
by the traits of high cultivation, but is la- 
boring to remove in a great degree the need 
of a throng of costly officials. Between the 
salary of the higher justices or that of a pub- 
lic prosecutor or a sheriff and the teachers 
there can be nocomparison. The public has 
never yet thought proper to weigh the true 
value of either occupation. Yet it will, no 
doubt, seem to future ages a striking want 
of a just perception of the true deserts of 
either officer to pay a poor compensation to 
him who prevents crime by moral training, 
and an extravagant one to him who can only 
punish it. 

We trust that the whole subject of the 
teacher’s merits and of his proper support 
will be carefully considered by the Board 
of Education. It should be their first aim 
to provide New York with a class of teach- 
ers unrivaled in any other land. This 
is the firm foundation of every effective 
system of public instruction, and the ouly 
way in which the public schools can be 
made satisfactory to all classes of the peo- 
ple. And so far from diminishing, from 
a false economy, the teacher’s salary, we 
believe that it should be raised to the high- 
est possible point. He should be looked 
upon as the most valuable and deserving— 


as he certainly is—of all the public servants. | 


On him, far more than on justices, sherifis, 
or police, rests the well-being of the com- 
munity. And every dollar expended in pro- 
viding accomplished teachers for our city 
schools will be repaid tenfold in the dim- 
inution of crime aud the repression of dis- 
order. 

If the Commissioners of Education desire 
to save the public money, they will no doubt 
have ample opportunity to do so in scruti- 
nizing the other sources of outlay connected 
with their department. Economy in this 
respect would be laudable. But the poor 
salaries of the male and female teachers 
should be at once increased as far as pos- 
sible. Every effort should be made to spread 
a proper zeal for education among all our 
people. The best intellects of the country 
should be engaged in the public schools, 
and all the highest mechanism of education 
be applied to the cultivation of the young. 
To our accomplished teachers we must owe 
in future the perpetuation of freedom and 
the preservation of society, and any action 
on the part of the Board of Education tend- 
ing to deprive them of a liberal support, or 
to lower their position in the eyes of the 
community, will only give satisfaction to 
the’enemies of public instruction, to the for- 
eign Church, the foes of human equality, and 
the advocates of ignorance. 


BAD EXAMPLES. 


THE vice which most afflicted New York 
society under the recent rule of corruption 
was @ willingness on the part of reputable 
men to become the beneficiaries of political 
leaders who were notoriously infamous. The 
“respectable” citizen forgot his propriety, 
the strict church member sometimes laid 
aside the faintest trace of self-respect, when 
tempted by the honors and golden bribes of 
persons who in their public life had been, as 
far as they dared, traitors, and whoge orgies 
and excesses in private would have startled 
the companions of CaTILINE. Of the dark 
reign of depravity so recently passed away 
from us we do not desire to recall the details, 
yet is it necessary and proper to remember 
that the officials, the judges, the iniperious 
rulers, who robbed the city of New York, and 
have still escaped punishment, sought to ex- 
haust their resources in riotous pleasures, in 
license unknown heretofore even to our crim- 
inal records; that their fatal example was 
followed by their clerks and retainers; that 
our public offices were thronged with gam- 
blers, blacklegs, criminals of every grade; 
that it was the common belief that whoever 
ventured to reveal the crimes of our rulers 
was exposed to the assassin’s pistol or the 
terrors of an unjust judge. Our foreign 
voters and a ruling sect had imposed upon 
us a tyranny with whose enormities they 
were perfectly familiar; nor was there a 
politician, priest, lawyer, or active citizen 
who did not know what was the character 
of every official, or what the private life of 
the companions of Fisk and TWEED. 

Yet, in the face of this guilty knowledge, 
there were found reputable and wealthy 
citisens willing to accept office at their 
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hands, and to draw the high salaries and 
enjoy the opulent ease provided for them by 
their tempters. Mixed together on the 
various commissions, persous who were in 
daily intercourse with the worst of the city 
rulers, who shared their gross vices and their 
endless thefts, were interspersed thickly 
among a group of apparently honorable men 
who had at one period deserved the good 
opinion of the community. The rogues were 
always in the majority, but their reputable 
dupes or accomplices were not few. Here, 
at the same board, perhaps, sat a well-known 
citizen, a banker or a merchant, who had al- 
ways been supposed to deserve and to de- 
sire the respect of the community, and by his 
side one who came reeking from the abodes 
of vice to his civic employment, whose thefts 
were notorious, and whose companions the 
convict and the traitor. There came to the 
same meetings to legislate for the instruc- 
tion, good order, or material im>rovement of 
the city the repute vle citizen and the noted 
peculator; and soskillfully were the boards 
and commissions organized, that the “ repu- 
table” citizen was often placed on two or 
three, from one oi which he received an ex- 
travagant salary, and in all was expected to 
obey the rigid dictation of his masters. Nor 
did he refuse. In all the recent history of 
our civic disasters this class of “ reputable” 
citizens, who had been tempted and sold 
to the most infamous, were the most active 
in defending with insolent assumptions of 
innocence the crimes of their employers; 
were loud in exclaining that the corrupt 
boards and commissions in which they were 
engaged were free from reproach; were reso- 
lute to cling to their ill-gotten gains and 
their inordinate power long after their fel- 
low-citizens by a decisive majority had de- 
manded their dismission. 

It is not without pain that we are com- 
pelled to notice so general a decline in pub- 
lic honesty. Yet we trust that the exam- 
ples and the fate of reputable citizens tempt- 
ed aud betrayed into evil courses may not be 
without a good effect upon those who come 
after them. They evidently believed that 
“evil communications” had ceased to be 
powerful to destroy. They set the example 
to their children, neighbors, friends, of re- 
ceiving gifts and favors from the vilest of 
politicians, and of countenancing their prof- 
ligate excesses. For them nothing is left 
but repentance and regret, restitution and 
huniliation, before the community they have 
wronged. But in that lowg contest which 
has just begun in our city between those 
who would live by the plunder of the peo- 
ple and those who live by honest labor it 
should be told to every citizen that he who 
accepts the gifts of a thief is no better 
than his emplover; and upon the walls of 
every public school should be inscribed the 
sentence, from tbe Book proser’bed by a sin- 
gle sect, that ew 1 communications are fatal 
to young and old. 





PROGRESS IN KENTUCKY. 

A GENERAL demand comes from the South- 
ern States for immigrants to tiil their rich 
but deserted farms, for capital to develop 
their mines and build their railroads, and 
for a perennial stream of skilled labor like 
that which in a few years has made Wis- 
consin and Minnesota great and prosperous 
communities. Nor could any region appar- 
ently present more temptations to the in- 
dustrious settler than that which expands 
from the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico. A cli- 
mate soft yet varied, free from the intense 
cold that sometimes in the Northern States 
shuts up the farmer in heaps of snow and ice 
for more than half the year, a tropical belt 
where the orange-trees are seldom touched 
by the sharper frosts of January, might well 
attract a busy population. There are ex- 
tensive plantations in Louisiana or Missis- 
sippi that might easily be made to produce 
a fortune to their possessors; there are 
mines of coal even in Alabama, we are told, 
that have never yet been explored ; Georgia 
is asking for aid to work its rich iron fields; 
and Kentucky and Tennessee present wide 
districts of fertile territory, whose value is 
well known, but from whose advantages 
no one ventures to profit. The tide of emi- 
gration turns aside from the tempting cli- 
mate and productive soil. No German col- 


ony, no Scandinavian village, springs up 0D ; 


the banks of the Tennessee or in the bigh- 
lands of Northern Alabama. The emigrant 
shuns the fated territory. The great army 
of labor, warned even in Europe of its dan- 
gers, passes afar off on the borders of the 
unprosperous region. The Northern farmer 
seldom ventures to exchange his bleak home- 
stead in New England for the vast plauta- 
tion in Alabama, or, if he does so, 1s soon 
found retreating, dismayed, from the land 
of plenty. No capitalist will lend aid to 
Georgia; no man of letters or of liberal 
thought ventures to edit a paper in Augusta, 
or to speak upon progress in the heart of 
the South. Bankruptcy and ruin rest over 
the Southern States, while all the industri- 
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ous portions of the Union are pressing on 
with unprecedented ardor. 

One chief cause of this slow decay of a fer- 
tile territory is the lawlessness that afflicts 
its people, and an act has just been passed 
through the Kentucky Legislature which is 
certain to have an excellent effect upon its 
material welfare. Its aim is to break up il- 
legal associations, and punish the marauders 
who have so long disturbed the peace of the 
nation and the State. Of its full partica- 
lars we have no exact account ; but it is at 
least the commencement of a reform that we 
trust will be imitated throughout the South. 
The people and even the Democracy of Ken- 
tucky seem at last to have become conscious 
that its worst enemies are its lawless citi- 
zens; that political intimidation, assassina- 
tions, whippings, and threats are fatal to its 
good name and its prosperity ; that to elect 
Democratic candidates by the cruel treat- 
ment of Republican farmers and colored 
voters is the sure road to financial ruin, and 
a shame to American civilization. Nor did 
any Southern State require this protective 
legislation more urgently than Kentucky. 
Life and property seem nowhere to have 
been more insecure. Throughout the years 
1871 and 1872, we are told in the Cincinnati 
Gazette, in Franklin County such horrible 
outrages were committed on white and col- 
ored men and women, such incessant inter- 
ference with the rights of citizens, such wild 
and dreadful deeds, as even the Ku-Klux of 
Georgia have never surpassed. In this single 
county hundreds ofinstancesare given: white 
families were driven from their homes with 
pistols pointed at their heads, negroes were 
whipped, shot, and their families subjected to 
inexpiable outrages. A State Senator was 
visited at night and grossly insulted because 
he had denounced the outlaws in the Legis- 
lature; and as recently as February, 1573, 
within two miles of Frankfort, the Ku-Klux 
renewed their crimes, broke into the hotses 
of white citizens, and drove off their colored 
laborers. But if in a single county such ut- 
ter lawlessness prevailed, it is not difficult 
to imagine what must be the condition of 
the whole State, and a plain reason at once 
appears why Kentucky gave so large a ma- 
jority for the Democratic candidates. 

It is, indeed, remarkable that so little of 
this general criminality has ever been told. 
The Kentucky papers have never dared un- 
til recently to give the terrible details. Lib- 
eral Republican or Democratic, they have all 
been equally silent. It is only in a Cincin- 
nati journal that the condition of Franklin 
County could be made known; and it is 
stated that the Kentucky Legislature has 
long been prevented by the terrors of the 
Ku-Klux from passing any law against their 
outrages. That it has at last ventured to 
do so shows that its courage is reviving, and 
that honest Kentuckians are resolved that 
their fertile State shall be no longer known 
as “the dark and bloody ground.” Their 
example may well be imitated in every 
Southern State. In Louisiana a plain usur- 
pation was attempted by driving the color- 
ed voters from the polls. It has been over- 
thrown by a painful struggle. Yet Louisi- 
ana is clamoring for the aid of foreign cap- 
ital to renew its levees and revive its agri- 
culture! In Georgia a Liberal Republican 
majority was swelled to a limitless amount 
by similar acts of usurpation, and yet Geor- 
gia ventures to ask help to develop its iron 
mines and build its cotton factories. Nor 
do its rulers see that it is absurd for a com- 
munity that encourages lawlessness to hope 
for the confidence of the honest or the aid 
of the industrious. Nothing can save the 
South from general discredit and decay but 
the passage of laws that will insure to all 
its citizens security and the peaceful exercise 
of their political rights. Yet the recent as- 
sault of the Ku-Klux upon RicHarD WILL- 
taMs in Kentucky, or the unexampled bar- 
barities in Louisiana, seem to show that only 
the power of the national government can 
wholly extirpate the Southern brigands. 





THE “ATLANTIC” DISASTER, 


PuBLIc opinion will not be satisfied with 
the result of the investigation at Halifax 
into the loss of the steam-ship Atlantic. It 
was clearly proved before the Commission 
that the Atlantic was sent to sea with an 
insufficient supply of coal, the quantity be- 
ing counterbalanced by its inferior quality; 
that from the time the ship’s course was al- 
tered, and she was headed toward the dan- 
gerous coast of Nova Scotia, the manage- 
ment was grossly negligent; that Captain 
WutuiaMs blundered in his calculations on 
the night of the disaster, and left his post 
at a critical time, when his presence on deck 
Was essential to the safety of his ship; and 
that among officers of all grades there was 
the most censurable absence of the watch- 
fuluess which should have been exercised 
when approaching at night a coast known 
to be rife with danger, and with which nei- 
ther the captain nor his officers were famil- 
iar. Yet, with these facts clearly proved, 














the Commission sentence Captain WILLIAMS 
merely to a suspension of his certificate for 
two years, while the fourth officer, who neg- 
lected to call the captain as ordered, is pun- 
ished by the suspension of his certificate for 
three months! 

Collector M‘DonaLp and Captains Scott 
and M‘KENZIE, before whom the investiga- 
tion was held, have not a word to say in 
censure of the company which sent out the 
Atlantic, freighted with precious lives, with 
a supply of coal which, even had it been of 
the best quality, would have been sufficient 
for a voyage of fourteen days only. But the 
coal, instead of being the best, was an in- 
ferior mixture of Welsh and English, which 
burned so rapidly that the supply was barely 
sufficient for a voyage of twelve days. This 
must have been known to the company, as 
eighty tons were consumed before the voyage 
was commenced, and the rate of consump- 
tion was thus ascertained. The company 
knew that the supply was deficient; and to 
send the ship to sea at such a risk, at the 
most stormy season of the year, was a crime 
for which, it is to be feared, existing laws 
afford no adequate punishment. 

The Commissioners .seek to justify the 
mild sentence passed upon Captain WILL- 
IAMS on the ground of “his praiseworthy 
and energetic efforts to save life” after the 
ship struck; but the public will hardly con- 
cede the reasonableness of the plea on be- 
half of a man whose conduct, as the Com- 
missioners admit, in the management of his 
ship during the twelve or fourteen hours 
preceding the disaster was “so gravely at 
variance with what ought to have been the 
conduct of a man placed in his responsible 
position” as to justify the withdrawal of his 
certificate. Bravery and energy in the face 
of disaster may be allowed to mitigate our 
judgment of the man, but can not atone for 
the criminal recklessness which brought the 
ship into peril, and sacrificed over five hun- 
dred lives. 


PERSONAL. 


Some of the critics of Mr. CusHtne’s book on 
The Treaty of a. recently issued from the 
press of HARPER & BROTHERS, appear to be very 
much scandatized by the manner in which the au- 
thor treats that august and rather pompous per- 
sonage, Chief Justice CockBURN. It has been 
said that there isa divinity which hedges a king ; 
but we have never heard there was any divinity to 
hedge an English judge who justly exposes him- 
self to censure. Mr. CusHING has, we have no 
doubt, understated the facts connected with the 
Chief Justice’s overbearing and insulting atti- 
tude toward our government and its representa- 
tives at the Geneva Conference. He might have 
made a much stronger statement without laying 
himself open to the charge of exaggeration, At 
least this is the opinion of Mr. Cy sRLes FRan- 
cis ADAMs, who ought to know. 

—Our readers will be glad to learn that the 

agent of the American Literary Bureau has con- 
cluded an arrangement with WILKIE CoLLINs 
for a series of lectures in this country by that 
»opular author, to commence next August. 
Vitkre Couuiys is almost as well known in 
America as was CHARLES DICKENS; indeed, it is 
doubtful whether his novels have not attained 
a popularity quite as wide-spread as those of 
< Bon” himself, and his reception by our people 
can not fail to be cordial and enthusiastic. 

—Bishop JANEs announced at the recent ses- 
sion of the New York Conference that a wealthy 
resident of Morristown, New Jersey, who died 
recently, had bequeathed property worth $50,000 
to be used for an asylum for the orphan daugh- 
ters of indigent Methodist Episcopal clergymen 
in any part of the world. 

—Mr. BensaMIN Moray, secretary of the Unit- 
ed States legation in London, is said to be one 
of the most popular men we have ever had there 
in that capacity. He has occupied this position 
some twenty years, and is quite too valuable 
an auxiliary to — minister to be displaced. 

—Commodore VANDERBILT is said to be very 
strongly attached to Staten Island, the place 
where he was born. He has beautified the old 
Dutch church, and the cemetery in the centre of 
which it stands. He has given a fine plot of 
ground at the old homestead for the establish- 
ment of a female seminary, and workmen are en- 
gaged in putting it in order. He not only in- 
tends to found the seminary, but to build it him- 
self. It is to accommodate one hundred girls. 
It is to be Moravian, and to be conducted on the 
model of the famous Moravian school at Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania. The entire establishment 
will cost about. half a million. 

—Apropos of the rapidity of oo in public 
life in these days, in England as well as here, it 
may be mentioned that the person who held the 
office of Lord Chancellor longer than any other 
since the establishment of the modern judicial 
system was Lord ELDon, who occupied that post 
twenty-four years ten months and twenty-three 
days. 

—Mr. James, the new postmaster of this city, 
is an old Utica printer, who was conducting a 
Republican paper at Hamilton, New York, 
when Mr. LIncoLn was first elected, and left it 
to take a place in the New York Custom-house. 

—Wi.uiaM F. Copy (“ Buffalo Bill”) derives 
his sobriquet from the fact, which is on official 
record, that he killed in eighteen months 4280 
buffaloes, the largest amount of “ game’”’ ever 
killed in the same time by mortal man. 

—Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT, the Paris corre- 
spondent of the London 7Jimes, is about to re- 
visit Chautauqua —o— in this State, where 
he has some property. Mr. O. is the son of the 
late Sir ANTHONY OLIPHANT, many years Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. After traveling through and 
writing books on India and Russia, he became, 
in 1855, private secretary to the late Lord Een, 
then Governor-General of Canada, and accom- 
panied him in the same capacity on his embass 
to China. After publishing several other read- 
able books of transient popularity, he went to. 











Japan as chargé d’affaires, where he was severel 
wounded by assassins. ithdrawing from di- 

lomacy, he entered Parliament in 1865, and sud- 

enly resigned in 1868 to come to this country 
and join the industrial colony in Chautauqua, of 
which he tired after a year or so, and returned to 
England. He is a most cultivated and agreeable 
gentleman, and full of talent. 

—In that very college journal, The Anvil—the 
medium through which Dartmouth breathes to 
the world—Professor TyNDALL is viewed and re- 
viewed, and his character exhaustively mapped 
out in an article of fifty lines—a definite article: 
“The attainments of the man himself, and the 
mere fact that he was a foreigner, the intrinsic 
interest and beauty of his subject, and the mag- 
nificent scale of his experimental illustrations, 
together with the ingenious advertising of Pro- 
fessor YOUMANS, all conspired to make his lect- 
ures the fashion. As ascientitic investigator and 
discoverer he stands high, though hardly in the 
firstrank. As acommunicator of scientific truth 
he is unsurpassed. Personally he is a fluent and 
agreeable talker upon a wide range of subjects 
in science, nature, and art; with just an amusing 
dash of English conceit and ignorance of the 
un-English world, but greatly interested in our 
country. Perfectly sincere, warm-hearted, and 
generous, with none of that petty spite toward 
rivals which so disgraces some of the scientific 
celebrities of the day, he is respected and loved 
by all who know him.” 

—The Marquis of Hartington did a bit of wit 
at the banquet celebrating the laying of the 
foundation-stone of an asylum at Lancaster. 
In replying to the toast of the House of Com- 
mons, he said, ‘‘ I have heard the House of Com- 
mons associated with many singular institutions 
in this country, but the present is the first oc- 
casion on which I have heard of its being con- 
nected with an asylum for the protection of im- 
beciles and idiots.” 

—What nonsensical things some people do! 
Here is a Californian, whose title i: Reo, who 
has given $100,000—one half to build a memo- 
rial to Tom Parng, the other half to be spent in 
lectures and publications to his honor. T. 
Patne had certain abilities and some patriotism, 
but theologically he was a pest, and to set about 
exploiting him now seems quite superfluous. 

—The Duke of Aosta, lately monarch of Spain, 
on his return to Italy has been granted by the 
Italian Chamber the allowance formerly given 
to him as a member of the royal family. 

—The venerable Dr. Pusey, after a period of 
extreme and alarming prostration at Genoa, has 
rallied so vigorously as to give hope of restora- 
tion to health. The doctor is now seventy-three. 
At the early age of twenty-eight he was appoint- 
ed Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, and 
from that day to the present has been the ablest 
writer and leader of the extreme High-Church 
party of England. 

—The late James M‘CuLty, of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, a millionaire, had a practical no- 
tion of friendship. He left an order upon his 
administrators to pay to his old friend Rospert 
D. CLARK, a dealer in boat stores, the sum of 
$75,000, ‘‘as a token of friendship and good- 
will.” They had been intimate for a quarter of 
a century, and Mr. M‘CuLLy always regarded it 
as a pleasure to aid Mr. CLarK in any way he 
desired. In April last, it is said, Mr. Cony 
presented Mr. CLARK with the certificate above 
referred to, which is signed without a witness 
and the only consideration mentioned is that of 
friendship and good-will. After the death of 
Mr. M‘CULLY Mr. CLARK placed the certificate 
in the hands of M. W. AcuEson, Esq., who has 
filed the claim against the estate. The claim is 
certainly a novel one, and is probably without a 
parallel in the history of bequests. 

—The famous phrase, “ By iron and blood,” 
by which BisMAkcK first became so conspicu- 
ous, was made by him in a speech in the Prus- 
sian Chamber in 1862. Said he, “ Not through 
speeches and votes of the majority are the great 
questions of the day to be decided—that was 
bw blunder of 1848 and 1849—but by iron and 

ood.’ 


—Mr. 8. B. Conover, the new United States 
Senator from Florida, is a native of New Jersey, 
and only thirty-three. He is liberally educated, 
and started in life as a physician. For three 
years he was in the army. In 1866, having set- 
tled in Florida, he was elected a member of the 
State Constitutional Convention, was afterward 
State Treasurer, and since then has been con- 
stantly in public life in that State. He was 
Speaker of the State Legislature at the time he 
was elected United States Senator. 

—M. TuHieERs will have his little pleasantry. 
M. DuFAURE, a member of the Deputies, robes 
himself in a suit which would scarcely command 
two dollars from any old clo’ man in Chatham 
Street. His rough and ancient-looking exterior 
gives him an austere appearance, in harmony 
with his character, and, after a glance at his 
face and coat, every one will appreciate the mot 
of M. Turers: ‘I am very glad to have Bar- 
THELEMI SAINT HILAIRE with me, for the au- 
sterity of his manner will compensate for the lé- 
gérete of M. DuFAURE.” 

—Earl GRANVILLE made a remark in the House 
of Lords a few evenings since that raised a smile. 
It was during a discussion as to the propriety 
of subjects receiving foreign decorations. Lord 
Hoveuton, in view of the approaching Vienna 
Exhibition, thought that persons should be dis- 
couraged therefrom, and wished to know if the 
Foreign Secretary intended to interfere with the 
acceptance of such decorations by British sub- 
jects. Earl GRANVILLE, in reply, referred the 
principle of the prohibition to the saying of 
Queen ELizaBerTH, that she did not like her 
dogs to wear any collar but her own. The same 
sentiment, he remarked, was repeated in a more 
bucolic manner by Grorce III., when he said 
he liked his sheep to be marked with his own 
mark, 

—Mr. James PARTON says of JEFFERSON that 
the people he oftenest met approved his course 
and valued his character. JEFFERSON had few 
adherents among the rich and the educated. It 
is only the human race in general that is the 
gainer by the ideas of which he was the ex- 
ponent. Classes may be benefited, or may think 
themselves benefited, by abuses, by privilege, by 
“ protection,” by ‘‘caste;’’ and those classes 
often know enongh to flatter and retain the oc- 
casional gifted men—the CANNINGS, the PEELS, 
the HaMILtons—whom birth, breeding, or cir- 
cumstances throw in their way. Fair play and 
equal rights are the common and eternal inter- 
est of human nature. No man has ever been so 
loved in the United States, nor loved so long, as 








Tuomas JEFFERSON was by those who had no 
interest apart from this common interest, and 
no hope or desire except to share the common 
lot of man. 

—Some time ago it was resolved to delay the 
publication of the people’s edition of Mr. Car- 
LYLE’s Life of Schiller for the purpose of allow- 
ing him to make a few additions to it. The 
volume is now ready for the public, and will be 
received with interest, as containing the latest 
literary handiwork of its venerable author. The 
additions are for the most part embodied in a 
supplement, and consist of matter translated 
from the German, giving an account of the 
SCHILLER family, as well as of much in the early 
life of ScHILLER himself which has not hitherto 
been known to English readers. 

—A son of the Earl of Orkney is soon to be 
married to a Mrs. Reppett. He is twenty- 
eight; she fifty-two and very rich; so he is dis- 
inclined to give that RrippELu up. 

—M. Dore is engaged upon a new work, en- 
titled Puris, as a companion to London. 

—Earl Rvssei’s long-promised book on 
Christianity is soon to appear. Its full title is, 
The Rise and Progress of the Christian Religion in 
the West of Europe, from the Reign of Tiberius to 
the End of the Council of Trent. “The noble earl 
has managed to compress what he has to say on 
this comprehensive theme within the compass 
ofa ra oawre volume. 

—Colonel Forney’s exceeding] hie and 
interesting Anecdotes and pve «hs "f Public 
Men will be published at an early day by Harper 
& Broruers. These rentiniscences originally 
appeared in the Washington Sunday Chronicle, 
and for two years formed one of the principal 
attractions of that journal. The “ public men” 
were not merely those who had distinguished 
themselves in the halls of Congress, but also 
those who had attained eminence at the bar, in 
diplomacy, in literature, medicine, the drama, in 
journalism, or had fought their way to the front 
in any of the industries of life. It will be by far 
the most complete American work of the sort 
ever published. Colonel Forney’s long expe- 
rience as one of the leading editors of the Unit- 
ed States, and hic extensive acquaintance with 
public men during his long service as Clerk of 
the House of Representatives and Secretary of 
the Senate, coupled with his quickness to ap- 
preciate the bright men and bright sayings of 
his time, fit him pre-eminently for the work he 
is about to present. 

—The Maharajah DuvLerp Srnon has recent 
ly been elected a member of the London Carlton 
Club, and as this is a sort of inauguration into 
political life, it is probable he will next turn his 
thoughts to Parliament. As he is a naturalized 
Englishman, there would be no difficulty in car- 
rying out the idea, and it would not be without 
advantage. He possesses considerable estates 
in England and Scotland, is much respected, has 
ability, and would be able to represent the in- 
terests of India when any diseussions of impor- 
tance came on about Eastern questions. 

—Lord Stannops, who took the chair at the 
recent annual meeting of subscribers to the Roy- 
al Literary Fund of Great Britain, advocated the 
institution of an order of merit for literary men. 

—When our principal warrior, General Susr- 
MAN, was in Europe, he saw some British battle- 
flags on which were inscribed *‘ Lexington” and 
** Breed’s Hill.” They were relics of the misun- 
derstanding of 1776. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue New York charter, as amended by the State Sen- 
ate, was concurred in by the Assembly, April 16, by a 
vote of 109 to 11. It now, goes to the Governor for 
signature. 

he New York Presbytery met, April 14, In Dr, 
Booth’s church, in this city. The Rev. Mr. Page waa 
chosen Moderator. 

A large portion of the Dwight Cotton-Mills, at Chic« 
opee, Massachusetts, was destroyed by fire, April 14, 
resulting in the loss of about $750,000, 

A terrible accident occurred on the Stonington and 
Providence Railroad on the morning of April 19. The 
train which was bound for Providence plunged into 
the Pawcatuck River, the bridge having been washed 
away bya freshet. Six of the cars were burned, and 
as many as thirty passengers are supposed to have 
been killed, while many were more or less injured, 
Seven dead bodies have been recovered. 

James Grace, the shoe-maker of Cincinnati! who, it 
is alleged, kicked Michael Fox to death for not joining 
in a strike, has been held to bail in $10,000. 

It is said that a number of the strikers have aban- - 
doned the effort, and petitioned the New York Com- 
pany to take them back in their employ. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


-_--— 


Tue Commissioner for the Court of Inquiry at Hali- 
fax in the Atlantic steam-ship case has reported his 
decision in open court, condemning the management 
of the vessel previous to the terrible disaster, but com- 
mending the officers for their bravery during the sub- 
sequent hours. e Commissioner recommends the 
suspension of Captain Williams's certificate for two 
years, and Master Brown’s for three months, 

Prince Napoleon has addressed his constituents in 
Corsica, protesting against his expulsion from France. 

Bidwell, the alleged English bank forger, escaped 
from the prison in Havana the other day, but was 
soon afterward captured and placed in close confine- 
ment. 

A riot occurred with the engineers and marines at 
the Chatham Areenal, in England, April 15, bat the 
troops speedily quelled it, after injuring several of the 
rioters. 

President Lerdo, of Mexico, has officially announced 
the prolongation of the United States and Mexican 

ad commission. 
mine Carlists are still active in Spain. It is reported 
that they have suffered a heavy defeat at San Lorenzo, 
and many have surrendered to the government troops 
in the hope of amnesty. 





The commander of the Gertnan army of occupation 
ave a dinner, April 16, in honor of the birthday of 
ident Thiers. 
The ‘Haytian government has paid $10,000 éomenne 
to the United States for the illegal arrest of a consular 
vent at Mirazoane. 
aeeeports concerning the condition of the Pope are 
very conflicting. On the one hand he is said to have 
fully recovered his health, while on the other he is 


said to have died. A courier has been tched from 
the Vatican for Germany with inatra for the 
bishops in case Pius the Ninth should cease to live. 


The German embassador at Paris has been trans- 
ferred to London, and General Manteuffel is to toke 
his place. 

A reser has reached Lendee, ag Sir Saad Le sane 
the lish explorer, and his wife, have been murde 
ot Eotowank te Aiaen, The story is not credited, 


ho’ » 
Baron Instus Liebig died in Munich April 18, aged 
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THE REV. DI 


| tom of our people to encourage the cry of ex- 

| termination, or to rush into excesses of severity 
even in the moment of an all-engrossing passion. 
Even against such treacherous murderers as the 
Modocs or their chiefs we are inclined to re- 
member mercy, to spare the innocent, and not 
to impute the crimes of the few to the multitudes 
of their fellow-savages. And we believe, could 
the generous Cansy and his congenial associates 
rise from their graves, they would be the first to 
forbid indiscriminate massacre, and to subdue 
the rage of their avengers, 

It is, indeed, one of the most touching traits 
of the mournful tragedy that its victims went to 
the interview with strong misgivings that they 

| should never return, and that they gave their 
lives freely to the cause of mercy. One, at least, 
Dr. Meacuam, expressed this presentiment. 
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t. THOMAS. 


That General Cansy would labor as heroically 
in the cause of humanity and peace as he had 
ever done on the battle-field and in the difficult 
campaigns, those who knew him will not doubt ; 
and while his country laments over his loss as 
of that of one of its bravest and most honored 
soldiers, it will remember with fresh sympathy 
that he died in fulfilling an act of mercy. It is 
stated that the whole Modoc tribe consists of 
only a few miserable men, women, and children ; 
that they hid in the lava caves in terror of their 
lives, and that with his usual courage, and the 
generosity of an eminently pure and noble na- 
ture, General Cansy exposed himself to the rage 
of their chiefs, hoping to convince them that 
some white men at least were their friends, and 
to save the wretched band of starving savages 
from utter extermination. 
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Still the question will arise, What can be 

done for that varied and tumultuous throng of 
~ 4 * 5 

savages who still sweep over the prairies or hide 
in the ravines of the mountains? It can scarce. 
ly be doubted that in the natural course of ey ents 
they must pass rapidly away. Yet if they are 
left unrestrained, and at liberty to indulge the 
native vices of uncivilized man, they must re- 
main constantly dangerous and destructive. It 
is the policy of the Peace Commissioners, there- 
fore, to remove the Indians by humane means 
within a limited region, to shut them out as far 
as possible from the influence of vicious whites 

; 4 es, 
to try once more the effect of gentle treatment 
and Christian education upon savage natures 
and, in the language of the first pastor of Plym- 
outh Colony, ‘“‘to convert rather than to d 
stroy.” ‘This was the policy inculcated by 
gentle Roninson upon the Pilgrim Fathers, by 
Las Casas upon the Spanish conquerors, by 
Exrot, and by Epwarps; and we believe jr 
represents the feeling of the whole American 
community. It will probably be necessary to 
confine the Indians within a safe district of 
country, and to afford them every means of ac- 
quiring the habits of civilized life. If they can 
do so, they should not want the opportunity. 

The stronghold in which the Modocs were 
encamped was admirably adapted to their pe- 
culiar mode of warfare. The following descrip. 
tion, from an Oregon paper, together with the 
illustration on our first page, will give our read- 
ers a clear conception of its character : 

“Tf you can, imagine a smooth, solid sheet of gran- 
ite ten miles square and 500 feet thick covering t 
less mines of gunpowder scattered at irregular in 
vals under 1t—that these mines are exploded 
taneously, rending the whole field into rectan 1 
masses from the size of a match-box to that of 
church, heaping these masses high in some places : 
leaving deep chasms in others. Following the e¢: 
sion, the whole thing is placed in one of Vulcan’ 
cibles and heated up to a point where the whole be 
to fuse and run together, and then suffered to cool. 
The roughness of the upper surface remains as the ex- 
plosion left it, while all below is honey-combed by th 
crevices caused by the cooling of the melted rock. 

- “From the top of one of these stone pyramids 
Indian can shoot a man without even exposing 
square inch of himself. He can, with due haste, k 
and shoot a common muzzle-loading rifle ten t 
fore a man can scramble over the rocks and chasms 
between the slain and the slayer. If at this terril 
expense of life a ferce dislodges him from his cove, ! 
has only to drop into and follow some subterran 
passage With which he is familiar to gain another am- 
yush. 


































In this stronghold the Modocs were attacke | 
on the 15th of April by our troops under Gen- 
eral Gittem and Colonel Mason. By night- 
fall they were driven to their camp, after des- 
perate and gallant fighting. The conflict was 
renewed the next day, when our troops succeed- 
ed in cutting off the Indians from the water, 
while their camp was broken up by shelling. 
During the night of the 16th they made thei! 
escape from the lava beds in a southerly direc- 


| tion, closely pursued by the cavalry. Scar-FAceE! 
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GENERAL JEFFERSON C. DAVIS. 


generals on this page. His portrait, on page 364, was engraved from 
eral Davis, who succeeds General Canby in The Rev. Dr. ELtEazerR Tuomas, the Peace | the ‘*Centenary Group” of the Methodist Epis- 
command, is an able officer, who achieved high | Commissioner who was murdered by the side | copal Church, published by Mrs. C. C, Goss, of 
distinction during the war of the rebellion. Gen- | of General CanBy, was one of the leading Meth- | this city, which contains the only photographic 
eral Gtr EM is thoroughly acquainted with In- | odist preachers of the Pacific coast, and a man | portrait of Dr. Tuomas in existence. 

dian warfare, and enjoys the full confidence of, | of much ability. For some time he was editor The lower illustration on this page is a remi- 


Cuartey was killed, and Captain Jack's medi- | the government. We give the portraits of both | of the denominational paper in San Francisco 
cine flag captured. He himself escaped. Gen- 
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TREATING WITH INDIANS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 





GENERAL ALVIN GILLEM. 


niscence of the old-time method of treating with 


Indians, when high officers of government were 
not ashamed to ply them with fire-water until 
they were sufficiently befuddled vo part with 
their lands for next to nothing. On page 372 
will be found an illustration showing the interior 
of an Indian wigwam, and the domestic arrange- 
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JHE MODOC WAR—THE REGION OF THE LAVA BEDS, 


ments usually met with in such dwellings. They 
are generally of the simplest and rudest char- 
acter. 

The map given with this article shows the 
location of the lava beds and the region of coun- 
try for some distance around them. ‘The Mo- 
docs escaped in a southerly direction, and at 
last accounts were making for the hill country, 
where they may be able to hold out much longer. 


THE PARISIANS. 
By EDWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON), 
Avtuor or “Prraam,” “Tur Caxtons,” “Tos Last 


or Tur Banons,” “My Nove,” “Tux 
Comino Racn,” Ero., Era 





BOOK FIF T H. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tunge days elapsed before Graham agai! ‘aw 
M. Lebeau. ‘The letter-writer did not show 
himself at the café, and was not to be found at 
his office, the ordinary business of which was 
transacted by his clerk, saying that his master 
was much engaged on important matters that 
took him from home. 

Graham naturally thought that these matters 
concerned the discovery of Louise Duval, and 
was reconciled to suspense. At the café, await- 
ing Lebeau, he had slid into some acquaintance 
with the ouvrier, Armand Monnier, whose face 
and talk had before excited his interest. In- 
deed, the acquaintance had been commenced by 
the ouvrier, who seated himself at a table near 
to Graham's, and, after looking at him earnestly 
fur some minutes, said, *‘ You are waiting for 
your antagonist at dominoes, M. Lebeau—a very 
remarkable man.” 

‘*Sohe seems. I know, however, but little of 
him. You, perhaps, have known him longer ?” 

‘* Several months. Many of your countrymen 
frequent this café, but you do not seem to care 
to associate with the blouses.” 

‘It is not that; but we islanders are shy, and 
don’t make acquaintance with each other readily. 
By-the-way, since you so courteously accost me, 
I may take the liberty of saying that I overheard 
you defend the other night, against one of my 
countrymen, who seemed to me to talk great 
nonsense, the existence of le Bon Dieu. You 
had much the best of it. I rather gathered from 
your argument that you went somewhat farther, 
and were not too enlightened to admit of Chris- 
tianity.” 

Armand Monnier looked pleased—he liked 
praise ; and he liked to hear himself talk, and he 
plunged at once into a very complicated sort of 
Christianity—partly Arian, partly St. Simonian, 
with a little of Rousseau, and a great deal of 
Armand Monnier. Into this we need not follow 
him; but, in sum, it was a sort of Christianity 
the main heads of which consisted in the remov- 
al of your neighbor's landmarks—in the right of 
the poor to appropriate the property of the rich 
—in the right of love to dispense with marriage, 
and the duty of the state to provide for any chil- 
dren that might result from such union, the par- 
ents being incapacitated to do so, as whatever 
they might leave was due to the treasury in com- 
mon. Graham listened to these doctrines with 
melancholy not unmixed with contempt. ‘‘ Are 
these opinions of yours,” he asked, ‘derived 
from reading or your own reflection ?” 

‘* Well, from both, but from circumstances in 
life that induced me to read and reflect. I am 
one of the many victims of the tyrannical law 
of marriage. When very young I married a 
weman who made me miserable, and then forsook 
me. Morally, she has ceased to be my wife— 
legally, she is. I then met with another woman 
who suits me, who loves me. She lives with 
me; I can not marry her; she has to submit to 
humiliations, to be called contemptuously an ou- 
vrier’s mistress. Then, though before I was 
only a Republican, I felt there was something 
wrong in society which needed a greater change 
than that of a merely political government ; and 
then, too, when I was all troubled and sore, I 
“anced to read one of Madame de Grantmes- 

nis books. A glorious genius that woman’s!” 
te ee genius, certainly,” said Graham, 

Granteseenth mane at his heart ; Madame de 

“But.” he. A. © dearest friend of Isaura! 

>» ea ded, though I believe that elo- 
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held in reverence as your doctrines would at- 
tempt ; and after all, she but expresses her ideas 
through the medium of fabulous incidenis and 
characters. And men of your sense should not 
look for a creed in the fictions of poets and ro- 
mance-writers.” 

‘*‘ Ah,” said Monnier, ‘‘I dare say neither 
Madame de Grantmesnil nor even Rousseau ever 
even guessed the ideas they awoke in their read- 
ers; but one idea leads on to another. And 
genuine poetry and romance touch the heart so 
much more than dry treatises. In a word, Ma- 
dame de Grantmesnil’s book set me thinking ; 
and then I read other books, and talked with 
clever men, and educated myself. And so I 
became the man I am.” Here, with a self-sat- 
isfied air, Monnier bowed to the Englishman, 
and joined a group at the other end of the room. 

The next evening, just before dusk, Graham 
Vane was seated musingly in his own apartment 
in the Faubourg Montmartre, when there came 
a slight knock at his door. He was so wrapped 
in thought that he did not hear the sound, though 
twice repeated. The door opened gently, and 
M. Lebeau appeared on the threshold. The 
room was lighted only by the gas-lamp from the 
street without. 

Lebeau advanced through the gloom, and qui- 
etly seated himself in the corner of the fire-place 
opposite to Graham before he spoke. ‘A 
thousand pardons for disturbing your slumbers, 
M. Lamb.” 

Startled then by the voice so near him, Gra- 
ham raised his head, looked round, and beheld 
very indistinctly the person seated so near him. 

**M. Lebeau ?” 

** At your service. I promised to give an an- 
swer to your question: accept my apologies that 
it has been deferred so long. I shall not this 
evening go to our café; I took the liberty of 
calling—” 

**M. Lebeau, you are a brick.” 

‘* A what, monsieur !—a brique ?” 

**I forgot—you are not up to our fashionable 
London idioms. A brick means a jolly fellow, 
and it is very kind in you to call, What is your 
decision ?” 

** Monsieur, I can give you some information, 
but it is so slight that I offer it gratis, and fore- 
go all thought of undertaking farther inquiries. 
They could only be prosecuted in another coun- 
try, and it would not be worth my while to leave 
Paris on the chance of gaining so trifling a re- 
ward as you propose. Judge for yourself. In 
the year 1849, and in the month of July, Louise 
Duyal left Paris for Aix-la-Chapelle. ‘There she 
remained some weeks, and then left it. I can 
learn no farther traces of her movements.” 

** Aix-la-~Chapelle!—what could she do there?” 

“It is a Spain great request—crowded during 
the summer season with visitors from all coun- 
tries. She might have gone there for health or 
for pleasure.” 

**Do you think that one could learn more at 
the Spa itself if one went there?” 

“* Possibly. But it is so long—twenty years 

‘*She might have revisited the place.” 

**Certainly ; but 1 know no more.” 

‘Was she there under the same name— 
Duval ?” 

‘TI am sure of that.” 

** Do you think she left it alone or with others? 
You tell me she was awfully belle—she might 
have attracted admirers.” 

** Tf,” answered Lebeau, reluctantly, ‘I could 
believe the report of my informant, Louise Duval 
left Aix not alone, but with some gallant—not 
an Englishman. They are said to have parted 
soon, and the man is now dead. But, speaking 
frankly, I do not think Mademoiselle Duval 
would have thus compromised her honor and 
sacrificed her future. I believe she would have 
scorned all proposals that were not those of mar- 
riage. But all I can say for certainty is, that 
nothing is known to me of her fate since she 
quitted Aix-la-Chapelle.” 

**In 1849—she had then a child living ?” 

**A child? I never heard that she had any 
child; and I do not believe she could have had 
any child in 1849.” 

Graham mused. Somewhat less than five 
years after 1849 Louise Duval had been seen at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Possibly she found some at- 
traction at that place, and might vet be discover- 
ed there. ‘* Monsieur Lebeau,” said Graham, 
**you know this lady by sight; you would re- 
cognize her in spite of the lapse of years. Will 

you go to Aix and find out there what you can? 
Of course expenses will be paid, and the reward 
will be given if you succeed.” 

**T can not oblige you. My interest in this 
poor lady is not very strong, though I should be 
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willing to serve her, and glad to know she were 
alive. I have now business on hand which in- 
terests me much more, and which will take me 
from Paris, but not in the direction of Aix.” 

**If I wrote to my employer, and got him to 
raise the reward to some higher amount that 
might make it worth your while?” 

**T should still answer that my affairs will not 
permit such a journey. But if there be any 
chance of tracing Louise Duval at Aix—and 
there may be—you would succeed quite as well 
as I should. You must judge for yourself if it 
be worth your trouble to attempt such a task; 
and if you do attempt it, and do succeed, pray 
let me know. A line to my office will reach me 
for some little time, even if I am absent from 
Paris. Adieu, M. Lamb.” 

Here M. Lebeau rose and departed. 

Graham relapsed into thought, but a train of 
thought much more active, much more concen- 
tred than before. ‘*‘ No”—thus ran his medita- 
tions—‘“‘ no, it would not be safe to employ that 
man further. The reasons that forbid me to 
offer any very high reward for the discovery of 
this woman operate still more strongly against 
tendering to her own relation a sum that might 
indeed secure his aid, but would unquestionably 
arouse his suspicions, and perhaps drag into light 
all that must be concealed. Oh, this cruel mis- 
sion! I am, indeed, an impostor to myself till 
it be fulfilled. 1 will go to Aix, and take Renard 
with me. I am impatient till I set out, but I 
can not quit Paris without once more seeing 
Isaura. She consents to relinquish the stage; 
surely I could wean her, too, from intimate 
friendship with a woman whose genius has so 
fatal an effect upon enthusiastic minds. And 
then—and then?” 

He fell into a delightful reverie; and con- 
templating Isaura as his future wife, he sur- 
rounded her sweet image with all those attributes 
of dignity and respect with which an Englishman 
is accustomed to invest the destined bearer of 
his name, the gentle sovereign of his household, 
the sacred mother of his children. In this pic- 
ture the more brilliant qualities of Fsaura found, 
perhaps, but faint presentation. Her glow of 
sentiment, her play of fancy, her artistic yearn- 
ings for truths remote, for the invisible fairy- 
land of beautiful romance, receded into the back- 
ground of the picture. It was all these, no doubt, 
that had so strengthened and enriched the love 
at first sight which had shaken the equilibrium 
of his positive existence; and yet he now viewed 
all these as subordinate to the one image of mild 
decorous matronage into which wedlock was to 
transform the child of genius, longing for angel 
wings and unlimited space. 





CHAPTER V. 


On quitting the sorry apartment of the false 
M. Lamb, Lebeau walked on with slow steps 
and bended head, like a man absorbed in thought. 
He threaded a labyrinth of obscure streets, no 
longer in the Faubourg Montmartre, and dived 
at last into one of the few courts which preserve 
the cachet of the moyen dge untouched by the 
ruthless spirit of improvement which, during the 
Second Empire, has so altered the face of Paris. 
At the bottom of the court stood a large house, 
much dilapidated, but bearing the trace of for- 
mer grandeur in pilasters and fretwork in the 
style of the Renaissance, and a defaced coat of 
arms, surmounted with a ducal coronet, over the 
doorway. ‘The house had the aspect of deser- 
tion: many of the windows were broken, others 
were jealously closed with mouldering shutters. 
The door stood ajar; Lebeau pushed it open, 
and the action set in movement a bell within a 
porter’s lodge. ‘The house, then, was not unin- 
habited; it retained the dignity of a concierge. 
A man with a large grizzled beard cut square, 
and holding a journal in his hand, emerged from 
the lodge, and moved his cap with a certain bluff 
and surly reverence on recognizing Lebeau. 

** What! so early, citizen ?” 

“Ts it too early?” said Lebeau, glancing at 
his watch. ‘‘So it is. I was not aware of the 
time ; but I am tired with waiting. Let me into 
the salon. 1 will wait for the rest; I shall not 
be sorry for a little repose.” 

** Bon,” said the porter, sententiously ; ‘‘ while 
man reposes men advance.” ~ 

“*A profound truth, Citizen Le Roux; though, 
if they advance on a reposing foe, they have 
blundering leaders unless they march through 
unguarded by-paths and with noiseless tread.” 

Following the porter up a dingy broad stair- 
case, Lebeau was admitted into a large room void 
of all other furniture than a table, two benches 
at its sides, and a fauteuil at its head. On the 
mantel-piece there was a huge clock, and some 
iron sconces were fixed on the paneled walls. 

Lebeau flung himself with a wearied air into 
the Papin The porter looked at him with a 
kindly expression. He had a liking to Lebeau, 
whom he had served in his proper profession of 

ger or commissi ire before being placed 
by that courteous employer in the easy post he 
now held. Lebeau, indeed, had the art, when 
he pleased, of charming inferiors; his knowledge 
of mankind allowed him to distinguish pecul- 
iarities in each individual, and flatter the amour 
propre by deference to such eccentricities. Mare 
le Roux, the roughest of ‘‘red caps,” had a wife 
of whom he was very proud. He would have 
called the Empress Citoyenne Eugénie, but he 
always spoke of his wife as madame. Lebeau 
won his heart by always asking after madame. 

“You look tired, citizen,” said the porter; 
**let me bring you a glass of wine.” 

**Thank you, mon ami,no. Perhaps later, if 
I have time, after we break up, to pay my re- 





- §pects to madame.” 


The porter smiled, bowed, and retired, mut- 
tering, ‘‘ Nom d'un petit bonhomme—il n'y a rien 





de tet que les belles maniéres.” 


Left alone, Lebeau leaned his elbow on the 
table, resting his chin on his hand, and gazin 
into the dim space—for it was now, indeed 
night, and little light came through the grimy 
panes of the one window left unclosed by shut- 
ters. He was musing deeply. This man was 
in much, an enigma to himself. Was he seek. 
ing to unriddle it? A strange compound of 
contradictory elements. In his stormy youth 
there had been lightning-like flashes of good in- 
stincts, of irregular honor, of inconsistent gen- 
erosity—a puissant wild nature—with strong 
passions of love and of hate, without fear, but 
not without shame. In other forms of society 
that love of applause which had made him seek 
and exult in the notoriety which he mistook for 
fame might have settled down into some solid 
and useful ambition. He might have become 
great in the world’s eye, for at the service of his 
desires there were no ordinary talents. Though 
too true a Parisian to be a severe student, still, 
on the whole, he had acquired much general in- 
formation, partly from books, partly from varied 
commerce with mankind. He had the gift, both 
by tongue and by pen, of expressing himself with 
force and warmth—time and necessity had im- 
proved that gift. Coveting, during his brief 
career of fashion, the distinctions which neces- 
sitate lavish expenditure, he had been the most 
reckless of spendthrifts, but the neediness which 
follows waste had never destroyed his original 
sense of personal honor. Certainly Victor de 
Mauléon was not, at the date of his fall, a man 
to whom the thought of accepting, much less of 
stealing, the jewels of a woman who loved him, 
could have occurred as a possible question of 
casuistry between honor and temptation. Nor 
could that sort of question have, throughout the 
sternest trials or the humblest callings to which 
his after-life had been subjected, forced admis- 
sion into his brain. He was one of those men, 
perhaps the most terrible though unconscious 
criminals, who are the offsprings produced by in- 
tellectual power and egotistical ambition. If 
you had ottered to Victor de Mauléon the crown 
of the Cesars on condition of his doing one of 
those base things which ‘‘a gentleman” can not 
do—pick a pocket, cheat at cards—Victor de 
Mauléon would have refused the crown. He 
would not have refused on account of any laws 
of morality affecting the foundations of the social 
system, but from the pride of his own personal- 
ity. ‘‘I, Victor de Mauléon! I pick a pocket! 
I cheat at cards! I!” But when something in- 
calculably worse for the interests of society than 
picking a pocket or cheating at cards was con- 
cerned—when, for the sake either of private am- 
bition, or political experiment hitherto untested, 
and therefore very doubtful, the peace and order 
and happiness of millions might be exposed to 
the release of the most savage passions—rushing 
on revolutionary madness or civil massacre—then 
this French dare-devil would have been just as 
unscrupulous as any English philosopher whom 
a metropolitan borough might elect as its repre- 
sentative. The system of the empire was in 
the way of Victor de Mauléon—in the way of 
his private ambition, in the way of his political 
dogmas—and therefore it must be destroyed, no 
matter what nor whom it crushed beneath its 
ruins. He was one of those plotters of revolu- 
tions not uncommon in democracies, ancient and 
modern, who invoke popular agencies with the 
less scruple because they have a supreme con- 
tempt for the populace. A man with mental 
powers equal to De Mauléon’s, and who sincere- 
ly loves the people and respects the grandeur of 
aspiration with which, in the great upheaving of 
their masses, they so often contrast the irration- 
al credulities of their ignorance and the blind 
fury of their wrath, is always exceedingly loath 
to pass the terrible gulf that divides reform from 
revolution. He knows how rarely it happens 
that genuine liberty is not disarmed in the pas- 
sage, and what sufferings must be undergone by 
those who live by their labor during the dismal 
intervals between the sudden destruction of one 
form of society and the gradual settlement of 
another. Such a man, however, has no type in 
a Victor de Mauléon. ‘The circumstances of his 
life had placed this strong nature at war with so- 
ciety, and corrupted into misanthropy affections 
that had once been ardent. That misanthropy 
made his ambition more intense, because it in- 
creased his scorn for the human instruments it 
employed. 

Victor de Mauléon knew that, however inno- 
cent of the charges that had so long darkened 
his name, and however—thanks to his rank, his 
manners, his savoir vivre, the aid of Louvier's 
countenance, and the support of his own high- 
born connections—he might restore himself to 
his rightful grade in private life, the higher prizes 
in public life would scarcely be within reach, to 
a man of his antecedents and stinted means, in 
the existent form and conditions of established 
political order. Perforce, the aristocrat must 
make himself democratic if he would become a 
political chief. Could he assist in turning up- 
side down the actual state of things, he trusted 
to his individual force of character to find him- 
self among the uppermost in the general bou/e- 
versement. And in the first stage of popular, 
revolution the mob has no greater darling than 
the noble who deserts his order, though in the 
second stage it may guillotine him at the denun- 
ciation of his cobbler. A mind so sanguine and 
so audacious as that of Victor de Mauléon never 
ose of the second step if it sees a way to the 

rst. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE room was in complete darkness, save 
where a ray from a gas-lamp at the mouth of 
the court came aslant throngh the window, when 
Citizen Le Roux re-entered, closed the window, 
lighted two of the sconces, and drew forth from 
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hi jlaced thereon noiselessly, as if he 
which he pla Leben, wheen bend, turted 
He seemed 
in a profound sleep. At last the porter gently 
touched the arm of the slumberer, and whis- 
pered in his a . ” 
citizen; they will be here in a minute or 80. 
Lebeau lifted his head drowsily. 

“Eh,” said he—‘‘ what ?” 

“You have been asleep.” , 

‘‘T suppose so, for I have been dreaming. 
Ha! I hear the door-bell. I am wide awake 
now.” : 

The porter left him, and in a few minutes 
conducted into the salon two men wrapped in 
cloaks, despite the warmth of the summer night. 
Lebeau shook hands with them silently, and not 
less silently they laid aside their cloaks and seat- 
ed themselves. Both these men appeared to be- 
long to the upper section’ of the middle class. 
One, strongly built, with a keen expression of 
countenance, was a surgeon considered able in 
his profession, but with limited practice, owing 
to a current suspicion against his honor in con- 
nection with a forged will. The other, tall, 
meagre, with long grizzled hair and a wild, un- 
settled look about the eyes, was a man of sci- 
ence; had written works well esteemed upon 
mathematics and electricity; also against the 
existence of any other creative power than that 
which he called ‘‘ nebulosity,” and defined to be 
the combination of heat and moisture. The 
surgeon was about the age of forty, the atheist 
a few years older. In another minute or so a 
knock was heard against the wall. One of the 
men rose and touched a spring in the panel, 
Which then flew back, and showed an opening 
upon a narrow stair, by which, one after the 
other, entered three other members of the so- 
ciety. Evidently there was more than one mode 
of ingress and exit. 

The three new-comers were not Frenchmen— 
one might see that at a glance; probably they had 
reasons for greater precaution than those who 
entered by the front-door. One, a tall, power- 
fully built man, with fair hair and beard, dressed 
with a certain pretension to elegance —faded 
threadbare elegance—exhibiting no appearance 
of linen, was a Pole. One, a slight, bald man, 
very dark and sallow, was an Italian. The 
third, who seemed like an ouvrier in his holiday 
clothes, was a Belgian. 

Lebean greeted them all with an equal court- 
esy, and each with an equal silence took his seat 
at the table. 

Lebeau glanced at the clock. ‘‘ Confréres,” 
he said, ‘‘ our number, as fixed for this séance, 
still needs two to be complete, and doubtless 
they will arrive in a few minutes, ‘Till they 
come we can but talk upon trifles. Permit me 
to offer you my cigar-case.” And so saying, he 
who professed to be no smoker handed his next 
neighbor, who was the Pole, a large cigar-case 
amply furnished ; and the Pole, helping himself 
to two cigars, handed the case to the man next 
him, two only declining the luxury, the Italian 
and the Belgian. But the Pole was the only 
man who took two cigars. 

Steps were now heard on the stairs, the door 
opened, and Citizen Le Roux ushered in, one 
after the other, two men, this time unmistaka- 
bly French—to an experienced eye unmistakably 
Parisians: the one a young beardless man, who 
seemed almost boyish, with a beautiful face and 
a stinted, meagre frame; the other a stalwart 
man of about eight-and-twenty, dressed partly 
as an ouvrier, not in his Sunday clothes, rather 
affecting the blouse—not that he wore that an- 
tique garment, but that he was in rough cos- 
tume, unbrushed and stained, with thick shoes 
and coarse stockings, and a workman’s cap. 
But of all who gathered round the table at 
which M. Lebeau presided, he had the most dis- 
tinguished exterior. 
massive open forehead, intelligent eyes, a hand- 
some clear-cut incisive profile, and solid jaw. 
The expression of the face was stern, but not 
mean—an expression which might have become 
an ancient baron as well as a modern workman 
—in it plenty of haughtiness and of will, and 
still more of self-esteem. 

‘*Confréres,” said Lebeau, rising, ‘and every 
eye turned to him, ‘‘ our number for the present 
séance is complete. To business. Since we last 
met our cause has advanced with rapid and not 
with noiseless stride. I need not tell you that 
Louis Bonaparte has virtually abnegated Les 
idées Napoléoniennes—a fatal mistake for him, 
a glorious advance for us. The liberty of the 
press must very shortly be achieved, and with it 
personal government must end. When the au- 
tocrat once is compelled to go by the advice of 
his ministers, look for sudden changes. His 
ministers will be but weather-cocks, turned hith- 
er and thither according as the wind chops at 
Paris; and Paris is the temple of the winds. 
The new revolution is almost at hand.” (Mur- 
murs of applause. ). ‘‘It would move the laugh- 
ter of the Tuileries and its ministers, of the 
Bourse and of its gamblers, of every dainty salon 
of this silken city of would-be philosophers and 
wits, if they were told that here within this 
mouldering dbaraque, eight men, so little blessed 
by fortune, so little known to fame as ourselves, 
met to concert the fall of an empire. The gov- 
ernment would not deem us important enough 
to notice our existence.” 

**1 know not that,” interrupted the Pole. 

** Ah, pardon,” resumed the orator; ‘I should 
have confined my remark to the jive of us who 
are French. I did injustice to the illustrious an- 
tecedents of our foreign allies. I know that you, 
Thaddeus Loubisky—that you, Leonardo Raselli 
—have been too eminent for hands hostile to ty- 
rants not to be marked with a black cross in the 
books of the police. I know that you, Jan Van- 
derstegen, if hitherto unscarred by those wounds 
in defense of freedom which despots and cowards 
would fain miscall the brands of the felon, still 
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owe it to your special fraternity to keep your 
movements rigidly concealed. The tyrant would 
suppress the International Society, and forbids 
it the liberty of congress. To you three is grant- 
ed the secret entrance to our council-hall. But 
we Frenchmen are as yet safe in our supposed 
insignificance. Confréres, permit me to impress 
on you the causes why, insignificant as we seem, 
we are really formidable. In the first place, we 
are few: the great mistake in most secret asso- 
ciations has been to admit many councilors ; and 
disunion enters wherever many tongues can wran- 
gle. In the next place, though so few in coun- 
cil, we are legion when the time comes for ac- 
tion, because we are representative men, each 
of his own section, and each section is capable 
of an indefinite expansion. 

**You, valiant Pole—you, politic Italian— 
enjoy the confidence of thousands now latent 
in unwatched homes and harmless callings, but 
who, when you lift a finger, will, like the buried 
dragon's teeth, spring up into armed men. You, 
Jan Vanderstegen, the trusted delegate from 
Verviers, that swarming camp of wronged la- 
bor in its revolt from the iniquities of capital— 
you, when the hour arrives, can touch the wire 
that flashes the telegram ‘ Arise’ througl: all the 
lands in which workmen combine against their 
oppressors. 

‘**Of us five Frenchmen let me speak more 
modestly. You—sage and scholar—Felix Ru- 
vigny, honored alike for the profundity of your 
science and the probity of your manners, in- 
duced to join us by your abhorrence of priest- 
craft and superstition—you have a wide connec- 
tion among all the enlightened reasoners who 
would emancipate the mind of man from the 
trammels of Church-born fable—and when the 
hour arrives in which it is safe to say, ‘ De/enda 
est Roma,’ you know where to find the pens that 
are more victorious than swords against a Church 
and a Creed. You” (turning to the surgeon)— 
**you, Gaspard le Noy, whom a vile calumny 
has robbed of the throne in your profession, so 
justly due to your skill—you, nably scorning the 
rich and great, have devoted yourself to tend 
and heal the humble and the penniless, so that 
you have won the popular title of the ‘ Médecin 
des Pauvres’—when the time comes wherein sol- 
diers shall fly before the sans-culottes, and the 
mob shall begin the work which they who move 
mobs will complete, the clients of Gaspard le 
Noy will be the avengers of his wrongs. 

**You, Armand Monnier, simple ouvrier, but 
of illustrious parentage, for your grandsire was 
the beloved friend of the virtuous Robespierre, 
your father perished a hero and a martyr in the 
massacre of the coup d’état—you, cultured in the 
eloquence of Robespierre himself, and in the 
persuasive philosophy of Robespierre’s teacher, 
Rousseau—you, the idolized orator of the Red 
Republicans—you will be indeed a chief of daunt- 
less bands when the trumpet sounds for battle. 
Young publicist and poet, Gustave Rameau—I 
care not which you are at present, I know what 
you will be soon—you need nothing for the de- 
velopment of your powers over the many but an 
organ for their manifestation. Of that anon. I 
now descend into the bathos of egotism. I am 
compelled lastly to speak of myself. It was at 
Marseilles and Lyons, as you already know, that 
I first conceived the plan of this representative 
association. For years before I had been in fa- 
miliar intercourse with the friends of freedom— 
that is, with the foes of the empire. They are 
not all poor. Some few are rich and generous. 
I do not say these rich and few concur in the 
ultimate objects of the poor and many. But 
they concur in the first object, the demolition 
of that which exists—the empire. In the course 
of my special calling of negotiator or agent in 
the towns of the Midi, I formed friendships with 
some of these prosperous malcontents. And out 
of these friendships I conceived the idea which 
is embodied in this council. 

** According to that conception, while the 
council may communicate as it will with all so- 
cieties, secret or open, having revolution fer their 
object, the council refuses to merge itself in any 
other confederation: it stands aloof and inde- 
pendent; it declines to admit into its code any 
special articles of faith in a future beyond the 
bounds to which it limits its design and its force. 
That design unites us; to go beyond would di- 
vide. We all agree to destroy the Napoleonic 
dynasty ; none of us might agree as to what we 
should place in its stead. All of us here present 
might say, ‘A republic.’ Ay, but of what kind ? 
Vanderstegen would have it socialistic; Mon- 
nier goes further, and would have it communist- 
ic, on the principles of Fourier; Le Noy ad- 
heres to the policy of Danton, and would com- 
mence the republic by a reign of terror; our 
Italian ally abhors the notion of general massa- 
cre, and advocates individual assassination. Ru- 
vigny would annihilate the worship of a Deity ; 
Monnier holds, with Voltaire and Robespierre, 
that ‘if there were no Deity, it would be neces- 
sary to Man to create one.’ Bre/, we could not 
agree upon any plan for the new edifice, and 
therefore we refuse to discuss one till the plow- 
share has gone over the ruins of the old. But 
I have another and more practical reason for 
keeping our council distinct from all societies 
with professed objects beyond that of demoli- 
tion. We need a certain command of money. 
It is I who bring to you that, and—how? Not 
from my own resources; they but suffice to su 
port myself. Not by contributions from Y 
who, as you well know, will subscribe only for 
their own ends in the victory of workmen over 
masters. I bring money to you from the coffers 
of the rich malcontents. Their politics are not 
those of most present; their politics are what 
they term moderate. Some are, indeed, for a 
republic, but for a republic strong in defense of 
order, in support of property; others—and they 
are the more numerous and the more rich—for 
a constitutional monarchy, and, if possible, for 
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the abridgment of universal suffrage, which, in 
their eyes, tends only to anarchy in the towns 
and arbitrary rule under priestly influence in the 
rural districts, They would not subscribe a sou 
if they thought it went to further the designs 
whether of Ruvigny the atheist, or of Monnier, 
who would enlist the Deity of Rousseau on the 
side of the drapeau rouge—not a sou if they knew 
I had the honor to boast such confréres as I see 
around me. They subscribe, as we concert, for 
the fall of Bonaparte. ‘The policy I adopt I 
borrow from the policy of the English Liber- 
als. In England, potent mi/lionnaires, high-born 
dukes, devoted Churchmen, belonging to the 
Liberal party, accept the services of men who 
look forward to measures which would ruin 
capital, eradicate aristocracy, and destroy the 
Church, provided these men combine with them 
in some immediate step onward against the ‘T'o- 
ries. ‘They have a proverb which I thus adapt 
to French localities: If a train passes Fontaine- 
bleau on its way to Marseilles, why should 1 not 
take it to Fontainebleau because other passen- 
gers are going on to Marseilles ? 

** Confréres, it seems to me the moment has 
come when we may venture some of the fund 
placed at my disposal to other purposes than 
those to which it has been hitherto devoted. I 
propose, therefore, to set up a journal under the 
auspices of Gustave Rameau as editor-in-chief— 
a journal which, if he listen to my advice, will 
create no small sensation. It will begin with a 
tone of impartiality: it will refrain from all vio- 
lence of invective; it will have wit; it will have 
sentiment and eloquence; it will win its way 
into the salons and cafés of educated men; and 
then—and then—when it does change from pol- 
ished satire into fierce denunciation, and sides 
with the J/ouses, its effect will be startling and 
terrific. Of this 1 will say more to Citizen Ra- 
meau in private. ‘To you | need not enlarge 
upon the fact that, at Paris, a combination of 
men, though immeasurably superior to us in 
status or influence, without a journal at com- 
mand, is nowhere; with such a journal, written 
not to alarm but to seduce fluctuating opinions, 
a combination of men immeasurably inferior to 
us may be any where, 

‘* Confréres, this affair settled, I proceed to 
distribute among you sums of which each who 
receives will render me an account, except our 
valued confrére the Pole. All that we can sub- 
scribe to the cause of humanity a representative 
of Poland requires for himself.” (A suppressed 
laugh among all but the Pole, who looked round 
with a grave, imposing air, as much as to say, 
** What is there to laugh at—a simple truth.”) 

M. Lebeau then presented to each of his con- 
Jreres a sealed envelope, containing, no doubt, 
a bank-note, and perhaps also private instruc- 
tions as to its disposal. It was one of his rules 
to make the amount of any sum granted to an in- 
dividual member of the society from the fund at 
his disposal a confidential secret between him- 
self and the recipient. ‘Thus jealousy was avoid- 
ed if the sums were unequal; and unequal they 
generally were. In the present instance the two 
largest sums were given to the Médecin des Pau- 
vres and to the delegate from Verviers. Both 
were, no doubt, to be distributed among “ the 
poor,” at the discretion of the trustee appointed. 

Whatever rules with regard to the distribution 
of money M. Lebeau laid down were acquiesced 
in without demur, for the money was found ex- 
clusively by himself, and furnished without the 
pale of the Secret Council, of which he had made 
himself founder and dictator. Some other busi- 
ness was then discussed, sealed reports from 
each member were handed to the president, who 
placed them unopened in his pocket, and re- 
sumed : 

** Confréres, our s€ance is now concluded. The 
period for our next meeting must remain indefi- 
nite, for I myself shall leave Paris as soon as [ 
have set on foot the journal, on the details of 
which I will confer with Citizen Rameau, I am 
not satisfied with the progress made by the two 
traveling missionaries who complete our Council 
of Ten; and though I do not question their zeal, 
I think my experience may guide it if I take a 
journey to the towns of Bordeaux and Marseilles, 
where they now are. But should circumstances 
demanding concert or action arise, you may be 
sure that I will either summon a meeting or 
transmit instructions to such of our members as 
may be most usefully employed. For the pres- 
ent, confréres, you are relieved. Remain only 
you, dear young author.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A SCOTCH PROFESSOR. 


Proressor ——,, of the medical faculty of the 
University of Edinburgh, now some years dead, 
was noted for his miserly habits, though in real- 
ity he was a rich man, the proprietor of several 
ancestral estates. He once observed a Highland 
student—proverbially a poor set-—about to pick 
up a penny in the college quad, but just as he 
was about to pick it yp the learned professor 
gave him a push which sent the poor fellow 
right over, when Dr. coolly pocketed the 
coin and walked on, amidst the laughter of a 
crowd of students who were watching the scene. 
He did not always stick at trifles. Going down 
the crowded street, he saw a street boy pick up a 
shilling. Instantly the professor chucked it out 
of the lad’s hand, and then holding it between his 
thumb and forefinger, with his gold-headed cane 
in the other hand, carefully guarding it, he read 
the whimpering boy a long lecture on honesty 
being the best policy; how the ‘‘coin” was not 
his; how it might belong to some poor man 
whose family might be suffering for the want 
of that coin, and so on, concluding by pocket- 
ing the shilling, and charging the finder that if 
ever he heard of any body having lost that shil- 
ling, to say that Professor —— had got it, 
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“* Every body knows me. Itisquitesafe. Hon- 
esty, my lad, is always the best policy. Remem- 
ber that, and read your catechism well,” On 
one occasion he was called in in consulta- 
tion with Professor Gregory about a patient of 
his who happened to be a student of medicine. 
The day previously, however, Dr. Gregory bad 
called alone, and on going away was offered the 
customary guinea, This the stately physician 
firmly refused: he never took fees from stu- 
dents, ‘The patient replied that Professor —— 
did. Immediately Gregory's face brightened up. 
**I will be here to-morrow in consultation with 
him. Be good enough to offer me a fee before 
him, Sir.” To-morrow came, and the student 
did as he had been requested. ‘* What is that, 
Sir?” Dr. Gregory asked, looking at the prof- 
fered guinea: ‘*a fee, Sir! Do you mean to 
insult me, Sir? What do you take us to be 
—cannibals? Do we live on one aaother? No, 
Sir! The man who could take a fee from a stu- 
dent of his own profession ought to be kicked— 
kicked, Sir, out of the faculty! Good-morning :” 
and with that the celebrated physician walked to 
the door in well-affecied displeasure. Next day, 
to the astonishment of the patient, Professor —— 
sent a packet with all the fees returned. It is 
said that he once took a bag of potatoes for a 
fee, and ever after boasted of his generosity in 
the matter. ‘‘The man was a poor man, Sir. 
We must be liberal, Sir. Our Master enjoins it 
on us, and it is recommended in a fine passage 
in the admirable aphorisms of Hippocrates. The 
man had no money, Sir, so I had to deal gently 
with him, and take what he had; though, as a 
rule—as a rule—I prefer the modern to the an- 
cient exchange, pecunia instead of pecus. Ha! 
ha!” He is said to have been the hero of the 
following story: A beggar sceing him pick up a 
farthing begged to getit. ‘‘ Na, na, puir body,” 
was the firm refusal; ‘‘fin’ a fardin for yer- 
sel!” This is not true, however, though the 
story loses nothing in the exchange of dramatis 
persons. Its real hero was a certain noble earl. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“How do you spell Feladelfy 7” asked a small city 
grocer of his partner one day, as he was sprinkling 
sand upon a letter which he was about to dispatch to 
the A of Brotherly Love.” “Why, Fel-a, Fela, 
del, Feladel, fy, Feladelfy.” “Then I've got it right,” 
said the partner (in ignorance as well as in business); 
“T thought I might have made a mistake |” 

ceiepapiadiiedieionsiated 

To keep warm on a cold day the women double the 
Cape, and the men double the Horn. 


A canny Scot, who had accepted the office of elder 
because some wag had made him believe that the re- 
muneration was sixpence each Snnday and a boll of 
meal on New-Year’s Day, officially carried around the 
ladle each Sunday after service. When the year had 
elapsed he claimed the meal, but was told he had been 

axed. “It ma sae wi’ the meal,” he replied, 
coolly, “* but I took care o’ the saxpence mysel’.” 





A Votvms THaTt WIL. pene Teazs To your Errse— 
A volume of smoke. 





A Detroit negro prisoner, on his way to the peniten- 
Sey for larceny, was asked what he thought of his 
- He said,“*When dat lawyer dat fended me 
made his 5; h, I made shuah [ was going to take my 
ole hat and walk right out of dat co’t-room; bat when 
de odder lawyer got up and commeuced talking, Iknew 
I was de biggest rascal on top of de earf.” 





A short time since a colored man entered the office 
of the clerk of a county court in the West, and ad- 
vancing to a table whefe the deputy-clerk was busily 
eng , he nee pm a mafriage-license, for which he 
had paid the legal fee a few days before. ‘ Boss!” said 
he, poking the license under the nose of the absorbed 
deputy. “‘ What is it?” was the impatient response. 
” .” continued the darky, “de lady declines dis 
Gocumees, and I fotch it in to git my money back.” 
It was a little consoling to the darky to be told that 
some men went farther and fared wofse; but when as- 
sured his money could not be returned, he turned in- 
dignantly on his double-soled pumps, and muttered as 
he made his exit, “‘ Ebery body's gone back on de doc- 
ument.” i“ 

When is a clock on the stairs dangerous 7—When it 
runs down. 


On one of the trips of an Aspinwall steamer the 
steerage passengerts were 80 numerous as_to make 
them uncomfortable. The sleeping accommodations 
were aptly described by a Californian, whe approach- 
ed the captain and eaid, “I should like to have a 
sleeping-berth, if you please.” “Why, where have you 
been sleepin x these last two nights since we left 7” 
“ Wa'al, I’ve sleeping a-top of a sick man; but 
he’s got better now, and won't stand it no longer.” 

i i EE 

Have you ever seen a horse fly, a bell pull, w coal 
amoke, a-bun-dance, a rope walk, a rail fenee, a hat box, 
a cow hide, a well sweep, a watch guard, or a whale 
blubber ? 


A German in Buffalo fell into a beer vat the other 
day and was drowned. He drank as hard as he could 
to save himself, and would have succeeded had not 4 
floating cork choked him. 














—————————— , 
“ Beerburg” is what some of the sinfal papers of the 
West call Milwaukee. 


A Georgia colored lyceum discussed the question, 
“Which is the most ueeful, paper or gunpowder ? 
The debate was closed by & diepatant who spoke as 
follows: “ Mr. President, spose dere was a bar at de 
door, and you was to go dete and ae de poper at 
him, you'd ‘see what de bar would do. 7 ap oot 
a cannon at him, and see what comes. ‘ ai or de 
question.” The president forthwith decid n favor 


of powder. 
When does a chair dislilae you ?7—When it can’t bear 
you. 


“There is the ang said 
“What an impressive name: 
if ‘Adam had called it a rose er 
hear the word ‘horee’ it b 
fore us!” 


February is called the German month because there 
isa bruary” in it. 


a Kentucky teacher. 
How much better than 
astone! When we 

right be- 
val 








There was Settee in the manner te wise ® 
the intelligence aenie ie on the side of 
the water. Me wrote as follows: “ Your 
been a large meeting of citizens, who had 
manifested interest In him, when the plat- 
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form which he stood being, as was subsequent! 
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STRAIGHTENING THE 
CROOKED TREE. 
One of the most re- 

rnarkable and encour- 

aging features attend- 
ng the emancipation of 
olored.race in our 

States is the 

s to learn dis- 


ae 






" © 





layed from the earliest 
moment of freedom. 
Old 1 young crowd- 
1to th hools opened 
* 


€ the s 
for the benefit of the 
freedmen; and it was 
I uncommon to see 
men and women who 
had nearly reached the 
allotted term of life 
poring over the spelling- 
th all the eager 
children. — 
ly and painfully, 
against every kind of 
discouragement, they 
would master the A, B, 
C, and learn to pick 
out simple words, until 
ld read in the 

book, which thousands 
of them knew already 
by heart, the Bible. The 
ge learned readi- 
ly, not only to read but 
to write, and to com- 
prehend the elementary 
I les of arithmetic. 
ur illustration on 
this page shows a sim- 
ple-hearted old colored 
woman poring intently 
over the alphabet, and 
trying to master its dif- 
ficult mysteries, while 
her young instructor 
leans on her shoulder 
ready to assist and 
explai l. The poor old 
woman may never be 
able to do more than 
painfully spell out a few 
sentences in her Bible, 
but even this wil be 











a comfort and consola- 
tion in her declining 


THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS, 

Ir is now a little more 

. than halfa century since 
the first American mis 
sionaries planted the in- 
stitutions of Christianity 
and civilization in the 
Sandwich Islands. For- 
ty-two years had elapsed 
since the discovery of 
those islands by Captain 
Cook, yet the old idol 
atry, formally abolished 
the previous year by a 
decree of KAMEHAME- 
HAIJI., still held its own 
among the natives, and 
flourished side by side 
with the most virulent 
vices of civilized na- 
tions. ‘There was no 
written language, and, 
fc: se, no education. 
The land was divided 
among the king and the 
great chiefs, andthe peo 
ple were slaves. ‘* The 
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be dismayed; and on 
the death of Kamena- 
MEHA II., in 1824, the 
found a fast friend and 
supporter in his success. 
or, KAMEHAMEHA III., 
who chose his principal 
counselors from among 
those who were con- 
nected with the mis- 
sions. 

Meanwhile the lan- 
guage had been reduced 
to writing ; schools and 
churches had sprung up 
all over the islands; 
courts of justice were es- 
tablished ; court-houses, 
prisons, roads, and 
bridges built. Gradu- 
ally the people accus- 
tomed themselves to the 
European costume, in 
place of the scanty na- 
tive dress. Children 
thronged the  school- 
houses, the churches 
were filled every Sun- 
day with interested, 
attentive, and _ intelli- 
gentaudiences. Twen- 
ty years had scarcely 
elapsed from the time 
the missionaries began 
their philanthropic la- 
bors before the king 
gave his people a writ- 
ten constitution, which 
recognized the princi- 
ples of Christianity as 
the foundation of the 
government. The )it- 
erature of the islands 
is now quite extensive, 
embracing a very con- 
siderable range of sci- 
ence, belles-lettres, and 
religious instruction. 

It has become the 
silly fashion of late to 
sneer at the labors of 
the missionaries in these 
islands, and to point to 
the decreasing popula- 
tion as an evidence that 
the natives were better 
off under the old ré- 
gime of barbarism and 
idolatry. Surely noth- 
ing could be more un- 
just. But for the ame- 
liorations wrought by 
these zealous apostles 
of a Christian civiliza- 
tion the native popula- 
tion would, in all proba- 
bility, have decreased 
with still greater ra- 
pidity, while the sur- 
vivors would have sunk 
lower and lower in the 
scale of barbarism. The 
missionaries brought 
them not only the knowl- 
edge of religious truth, 
but a material, social, 
and civil prosperity 
which otherwise they 
would never have seen. 

/ is ia The two _ illustrations 
3 A a ae which we plaze side by 
IIB rook side on this page tell 
- f the story. 


The church 





STRAIGHTENING THE CROOKED TREE.—[Drawy sy R. N. Brooke.) 


nation was composed,” says Dr. ANDERSON, ‘‘of | missionaries soon produced a marked change in 
thieves, drtnkards, and debauchees. Constitu- | the aspect of affairs throughout the islands. The 
tions, laws, courts of justice, there were none, | king was well disposed toward the men who had 
and no conception of such things in the native | come, impelled by a truly Christian spirit, to 
mind. Property, life, every thing, was in the | work the regeneration of his people. Under 


hands of irresponsible chiefs.” 


their instructions many of the chiefs and their 


Che advent of the zealous and indefatigable | followers were converted to Christianity. Law 


and order, and the social and industrial featnres 
of true civilization, gradually supplanted heathen- 
ish barbarity. The conquest was not achieved 
without a severe struggle. Foreign powers in- 
terfered ; the irruption of large bodies of vicious 
sailors frequently checked the progress of the 
good work. But the missionaries were not to 


and the school-house, 
the highest exponents 
of civilization, have sup- 
planted the idol-house 
and every other symbol of heathen barbarism. 
This great moral and social revolution is entire- 
ly the work of the missionaries. It is true that 
many churches and school-houses are empty, that 
in others worshipers and scholars are few; but 
they have served a good purpose, and the labor 
that planted them was not thrown away. 
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WORSHIP IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 





CHRISTIAN WORSHIP IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
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SANTA CRUZ OR CASTELAR. 
‘Tus Carlist invasion of Spain has already as- 
sumed the aspect of an ultramontane crusade. 
It has been stained with such fearful atrocities 
as Europe has scarcely seen since the days of 
Dominic and Lorota. Its chief leader is the 
cura Santa Crvz, a priest who has won a ter- 
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of religious hate, and massacres them without 
mercy. One of his chief aims seems to be to 
destroy the railway communications between 
Madrid and the North. He burns bridges, tears 
up rails, shoots down conductors and passengers 
together, and has issued orders to the station- 
masters to suffer no train to pass, at the peril of 
their lives. It was but the other day that this 
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tally wounded. Fortunately an escort of thirty 
soldiers who were. on the train, aided by the 
passengers, drove off the cura and his banditti 
or a scene of frightful massacre and robbery must 
have followed. ' 

As might well be supposed, the atrocities of 
the cura and his allies among the Spanish priests 
have awakened the intense indignation of the 
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its early barbarism. Under the republicans and 
the liberals, the nation of brigands and beggars 
has felt the reviving influence of modern prog- 
ress. Schools have been established to educate 
a population of which four-fifths can neither read 
nor write, railroads have been built, religious tol- 
eration introduced, and a Protestang pulpit and 





press invited to Madrid. The people are be- 
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rible renown by his unsparing cruelty. Hiding 
with his devoted followers amidst the mountains 
and forests of the Basque Provinces, he has baf- 
Hed the pursuit of the regular soldiers, shot 
them down from behind rocks and trees, and 
driven them back to the plains, Aided appar- 
ently by secret allies in France, the warlike 
priest has never wanted men or money; he as- 
sails the Spanish republicans with all the rancor 





fearful priest resolved to destroy a train from 
Madrid. He took up several of the rails, and 
waited in ambush with his followers for the 
event. The engine ran off the track, the cars 
were dashed against each other, the engineer 
and several others were killed, and in the midst 
of the horrors of the scene the cowardly assail- 
ants sprang from their hiding-place and began 
to fire upon the passengers. A stoker was mor- 





people. In many of the towns no priest ven- 
tures to appear in the streets. At Barcelona 
the churches are generally closed, and the clergy 
are menaced with severities which are probably 
not altogether undeserved. The Jesuits have 
been expelled from their fine college at Sala- 
manca, and the majority of the priesthood are 
looked upon gs traitors who are plotting to re- 
store the Borrpoys, and ihrow back Spain into 
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ing slowly taught that brigandage is destruc- 
tive to the prosperity of the community, and 
beggary a public shame. Spain, too, abounds 
in eminent public men, cultivated, learned, and 
honest, who have placed themselves in the front 
of the national progress, and whose genius and 
virtue have won the respect of their countrymen, 
who have the control of the government and the 
| confidence of every intelligent Spaniard, who 
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have proclaimed the republic and made Spain 
free. Yet, should the Carlists and the priests suc- 
ceed in their murderous invasion, Protestantism, 
ovress, and republicanism will be overwhelm- 
The example of Santa 
Crez and his allies will be closely followed in 
Madrid or Cadiz. A priestly despotism will rule 
nee more oyer the peninsula; bankruptcy, ruin, 
\verty, shame, will be the fate of the fallen na- 
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- and in the midst of the boundless wealth of 
ature the Spaniards will remain too ignorant to 
1 from its advantages, too indolent to grasp 
he ease and opulence that lie before them. 

lo hasten the ruin of Spain the papal follow- 
ers are laboring with untiring zeal. In England 
a Catholic club, whose president is the notorious 
sir Grorce Bowyer, holds public meetings to 
furnish aid to Santa Crvz and his sanguinary 
troops. ‘Paris has its Carlist association, com- 
posed of ultramontanes of high rank. From 
Bayonne, in France, the Spanish priests have 
gathered their recruits, and it is stated that many 
of the voung French nobles may be found in the 
ranks of the Carlists. It is suspected that even 
the pilgrims to Lourdes may not be without 
their political designs. The Pope is the well- 
known friend of IsaneLLa and the Boursons, 
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nor has one word of disapprobation escaped from 
the lips of the infallible head of the papacy 
against those priests who have disgraced human 
nature by their barbarities in Spain, whose fol- 
lowers rob friend and foe, and shoot down harm- 
Jess passengers on the railway trains. We do 
not believe that the more intelligent clergy of 
Spain can be led to share in such cruelties, but 
should the ultramontanes succeed in overthrow- 
ing the republic, moderate men will be cast aside, 
and the violent and fanatical rule. We should 
have once more in Europe the spectacle of a na- 
tion governed by Bocrsons, and closed to the 
light of modern progress. Nor, should they 
conquer Spain, would it be long before the ultra- 
montanes would plot rebellion in Italy, and shake 
the peace of Europe. 

As vet they have made no important conquests. 

Pampeluna still holds them in check, and Barce- 
lona inflicts new severities on the priesthood. 
‘The couspirators are still confined to the neigh- 
borhood of the Pyrenees. But it is said that their 
emissuries are tempting the officers of the army, 
aud that the priests are active in almost every 
Spanish province. ‘The strength of the republic 
lies alone in the fact that it embraces nearly all 
the intelligence of the nation. If this intellect 
be well directed, Spain will be free. Nor is 
there any other country that could profit so 
largely trom a patriotic government and a united 
people. In mineral resources, we are assured by 
Lirsia, Spain is still the wealthiest country of 
Europe. _ Iron, lead, coal, abound in its mount- 
ains; it has all the elements of a great manufac- 
turing nation; its fertile soil and limitless pro- 
ductiveness still remain as potent to sustain a 
large population as when the Moorish princes 
‘Sunded the splendors of Cordova and Seville. 
It lies in the path of commerce, and its tenant- 
less ports might readily be made once more the 
centre of an opulent trade. It was the rule of 
bigoted priests that reduced Spain from an un- 
equaled prosperity to beggary and dependence, 
that destroyed the Jews and the Moors, the rich 
agriculture of Andalusia, and the commerce of 
Cadiz. In the suppression of the priestly power 
the liberals of Spain see the ouly hope of deliver- 
ance for their country—of the destruction of that 
principle of isolation which has shut them out 
from the general tide of European progress. 
Yet, whatever may be the result of the struggle 
between the humane and eloquent CasTeLaR 
and the merciless Santa Cruz, between repub- 
licanism and despotism, between the spirit of 
modern progress and the spirit of Loyora, be- 
tween the priests and the people, there can be 
no doubt that Spain within the past twenty or 
thirty years has made no slight advance, that 
education is extending, and knowledge softening 
the rudeness of its people, and that its immense 
natural wealth and commercial advantages must 
at last maintain in ease a free and cultivated 
community. 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 
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Book the Second. 


CHAPTER II.—( Continued.) 


’ Mrs. CrnqMars entreated her new friends to 
stay to dinner. ‘There were a great many peo- 

le going to stay—really pleasant people. Mr. 
3urjoyce, the fashionable novelist; and Mr. Mac- 
duff, the Scotch landscape painter, whose ‘‘ Ben 
Lomond” was one of the pictures of the year; 
and Lord Paulyn had promised to stay if they 
would stay, whereby it would be peculiarly cruel 
of them to depart. But Mrs. Chevenix was in- 
flexible ; she was not going to make herself cheap 
in society which she felt to be second-rate, how- 
ever cool the Champagne cup, however soft the 
sward on which she trod. 

; Pe are very good,” she said, ‘‘but it is 
{We IumNpossib 4 , 

co ible. We have engagements for 

Lo 

Derby. 

**1 want 
he ae ba - party, Mrs. Cingmars,” 
3 top-sawyer ater kind’ f Sine ~ ne 
_ gy 1 lend you my drag, and ey OM 
Chevenix and Mice ne you can ask Mrs, 
few other nice people: ana Cin, myself, and a 
tool you there and back, eh? Would and I will 
rather jolly ?” ent that be 


“ Paulyn hereupon began to talk of the 


you're 


Mrs. Cinqmars opined that it would be charm- 
ing, if dear Mrs. Chevenix would go. 

Dear Mrs. Chevenix beheld a prospect of be- 
ing choked with dust and blinded by a blazing 
sun, or chilled to the marrow by an east wind, 
and was not elated. And, after all, it might be 
almost wiser to let Elizabeth go to the races 
with this rather fast Mrs. Cinqmars, without the 
restraint of any sterner chaperon. It might bring 
matters to a crisis. 

** He can’t propose to her if I'm always at her 
elbow,” thought the sagacious matron. ‘‘] am 
hardly equal to the fatigue of a Derby-day,” she 
said; ** but if Mrs. Cinqmars would not think it 
too much trouble to take care of Elizabeth—” 
Mrs. Cinqmars protested that she would be 
charmed with such a charge. Elizabeth’s eyes 
sparkled: a race-course was still an unknown 
pleasure, one of the many mysteries of that brill- 
iant world which she desired to know by heart 
before she bade her long good-by to it. 

So after a little discussion it was settled that 
Miss Luttrell was to go to Epsom in the drag 
with Mrs, Cingmars. 

‘*But I must see you between this and to- 
morrow week,” exclaimed that lady, who, per- 
ceiving in which quarter the wind lay, was re- 
solved to make the best of the situation, and es- 
tablish herself in the good graces of the future 
Viscountess. ‘1 have a carpet-dance on Fri- 
day evening; you really must come to me, Mrs. 
Chevenix. Now pray don’t say you are full of 
engagements for Friday night.” 

‘*We are to dine in the Boltons,” hesitated 
Mrs. Chevenix. ‘* We might possibly—” 

** Drive on here afterward,” cried Mrs. Cinq- 
mais; ‘‘of course you could. Remember you 
are to be with me on Friday, Lord Paulyn.” 

**T shall certainly come if—” 

‘If Miss Luttrell comes. It’s really too bad 
of you to make me feel how litile weight my in- 
fluence has. Good-by, if you positively won't 
stay to dinner. I must go and say good-by to 
those blue-and-white young ladies yonder.” 

And with a sweeping Continental courtesy 
Mrs. Cingmars flitted away in her befrilled- 
muslin draperies, and wonderful cherry-colored 
satin petticoat with its organ-pipe flutings and 
flying ebon tresses—a figure out of a fashion 
plate. 

‘*I’ve told Captain Callender to drive the 
drag home,” said the Viscount; ‘‘I thought 
perhaps you'd be charitable enough to give me a 
seat in your brougham, Mrs. Chevenix.” 

The third seat in Mrs. Chevenix’s brougham 
was entirely at his disposal—not a very roomy 
seat. He was carried back to town half smoth- 
ered in silk and muslin, but very well contented 
with his position nevertheless. 

** Ave you going to some very tremendous set- 
out this evening?” asked Lord Paulyn, as they 
drove homeward. 

‘““We are not going out at all, only I didn’t 
feel inclined to accept Mrs. Cinqmars’s invita- 
tion; so I had recourse to a polite fiction,” an- 
swered Mrs. Chevenix. 

**And I am particularly engaged to finish 
that novel in which you interrupted me so ruth- 
lessly this morning,” said Elizabeth. 

** But the novel need not prevent your dining 
with us this evening, if you have no better en- 
gagement,” rejoined Mrs. Chevenix. 

**If I have no better engagement! As if I 
could have a better engagement.” 

** You might have a better dinner, at any rate. 
I can only promise you our every-day fare,” an- 
swered the matron, secure in the possession of a 
good cook. She had made a mental review of 
her dinner before hazarding the invitation: 
spring soup, a salmon-trout, an infantine shoul- 
der of lamb, a sweet-bread, a gooseberry tart, 
and a Parmesan omelet. He would hardly get 
a better dinner at his club, and had doubtless 
seen many a worse at Ashcombe. 

** I should like to come of all things,” said the 
Viscount. ‘* And if vou'd like to hear Patti this 
evening, I'll send my man to Bow Street for a 
box while we dine,” he added to Elizabeth. 

To that young lady the Italian Opera-house 
was still a scene of enchantment. 

**T can not hear Patti too often,” she said; 
**T should like to carry away the memory of her 
voice when I turn my back upon the world.” 

**'Turn your back upon the world!” echoed 
Lord Paulyn. ‘* What do you mean by that ? 
You're not thinking of going into a convent, are 
you?” 

** She is thinking of nothing so foolish,” said 
Mrs. Chevenix, hastily. 

‘*No; but the world and I will part company 
when I go back to Devonshire.” ‘ 

**Oh, but you’re not going back in a hurry. 
You must stop for Goodwood, you know. She 
must stop for Goodwood, mustn't she, Mrs. Chev- 
enix ?” 

**T should certainly like to take her down to 
Brighton for the Goodweod week.” 

** Yes, and I would have the drag down, and 
drive you backward and forward.” 

““My holiday must come to an end before 
July,” said Elizabeth; and then, turning to her 
aunt, she said, almost sternly, ‘* You know, aunt, 
there is a reason for my going back soon.” 

‘*T know of no reason but your own whims and 
follies,” exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix, impaciently ; 
‘* and I know that I made all my arrangements 
for taking you back to Devonshire early in the 
autumn, and not before that time.” 

Elizabeth’s smooth young brow darkened a lit- 
tle, and she was silent for the rest of the drive ; 
but this was not the first indication of a temper 





of her own with which the damsel had favored 
Lord Paulyn, and it by no means disenchanted 
him, Indeed, by a strange perversity, he liked 


her all the better for such evidences of high spirit. 
**I shall find out the way to break her in 
pace once she belongs to me,” he thought, 
coolly, 


‘The little dinner in Eaton Square South went 
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off very gayly. Elizabeth had recovered her se- 
renity, and was elated by the idea of a night with 
Patti and Mozart. She went to the piano and 
sang some of the airs from Don Giovanni while 
they were waiting for dinner; her fresh young 
mezzo-soprano sounding rich and full as the 
voices of the thrushes and blackbirds in the 
grounds of the Rancho. She was full of talk 
during dinner; criticised Mrs. Cinqmars and the 
Rancho with a little dash of cynicism ; was eager 
fur information upon the probabilities of the 
Derby, and ready to accept any bets which Lord 
Paulyn proposed to her ; and she seemed to have 
forgotten the very existence of such a place as 
Hawleigh. 

Yet after the opera that night there was a lit- 
tle recrimination between the aunt and niece; 
there had been no time for it before. 

‘**T hope you have enjoyed your day and even- 
ing. Lizzie,” said Mrs. Chevenix, as the girl flung 
off her cloak, and seated herself upon a sofa in 
her aunt's dressing-room with a weary air. ** I’m 
sure you have had attention and adulation enough 
this day to satisfy the most exacting young wom- 


‘*T hardly know what you understand by at- 
tention and adulation. If I have had any thing 
of the kind, it has all been from one person. 
Lord Paulyn has not allowed me to say half a 
dozen words to any one but himself; and as his 
ideas are rather limited, it has been extremely 
monotonous.” 

**T should have supposed Lord Paulyn’s at- 
tentions would have been sufficient for any rea- 
sonable young woman.” 

** Perhaps. If she happened to be disengaged, 
and wished to secure him for her husband. Not 
otherwise. And that reminds me of something 
I wanted to say to you, auntie: you must re- 
member my asking vou to tell Lord Paulyn of 
my engagement to Mr. Forde.” 

“Yes, I remember something of the kind.” 

** But you have not told him.” 

** No, Elizabeth, I have not,” replied the ma- 
tron, busy taking off the various bracelets in which 
she was wont to fetter herself as heavily as an ap- 
prehended house-breaker, and with her eyes bent 
upon her work. ‘* There are limits even to my 
forbearance ; and that I should introduce you to 
society, to my friends, with that wretched en- 
gagement stamped upon you—labeled, us it were, 
like one of the pictures in the Academy—is 
something more than I could brook. I have not 
told Lord Paulyn, and I tell you frankly that I 
shall not waste my breath in announcing to any 
one an engagement which I do not believe will 
ever be fulfilled.” 

**What!” cried Elizabeth, starting from her 
half-recumbent attitude, and standing tall and 
straight befure the audacious speaker. ‘* What! 
Do you think that I would jilt him, that after 
having pined and hungered for his love I would 
wantonly fling it away? Yes, I will speak the 
truth, however you may ridicule or despise me. 
I loved him with all my heart and soul for a year 
before he told me that my love was not all wast- 
ed anguish. I was breaking my heart when he 
came to my rescue, and translated me from the 
lowest depths of despondency to a heaven of de- 
light. Do you think that after I have suffered 
so much for bis sake I would trifle with the 
treasure | have won?” 

** Please don’t stand looking at me like Miss 
Bateman in Leah,” said Aunt Chevenix, with an 
ease of manner which was half assumed. ‘‘I 
think you are the most foolish girl it was ever 
my misfortane to be connected with, and I free- 
ly admit that it is hardly safe to speculate upon 
the conduct of such an irrational being. But I 
will nevertheless venture to prophesy that you 
will not marry your curate, and that you will mar- 
ry some one a great deal better worth having.” 

‘*T will never see Lord Paulyn again. I will 
go back to Hawleigh to-morrow,” said Elizabeth. 

** Do just as you please,” replied Mrs. Cheve- 
nix, coolly, knowing that opposition would only 
inflame the damsel’s pride. 

**Or, at any rate, I shall tell Lord Paulyn of 
my engagement.” 

‘**Do, my dear. But as he has never spoken 
of his regard for you, the information may ap- 
pear somewhat gratuitous.” 

Elizabeth stood before her silent, lost in 
thought. 

To turn and fly would be the wisest, safest 
course. She felt that her position was a false 
one; dangerous even, with some small danger ; 
that Lord Paulyn’s attentions, commonplace as 
they might be, were attentions she, Malcolm's 
plighted wife, had no right to receive. She 
knew that all these garish pleasures and dissi- 
pations which occupied her mind from morning 
till night were out of harmony with the life she 
had chosen; the fair calm future which she 
dreamed of sometimes, after falling asleep worn 
out by the day’s frivolous labors. But to go 
back suddenly, after it had been arranged that 

she should remain with her aunt at least a month 
longer, was not easy. ‘There would be such 
wonderment on the part of her sisters, so many 
questions to answer. Even Malcolm himself 
would be naturally surprised by her impetuosity, 
for in her very last letter she had carefully ex- 
plained to him the necessity for her visit being 
extended until the second week in June. 
No, it was not easy to return to the shelter of 
Hawleigh Vicarage; and, on the other hand, 
there was her unsatisfied curiosity about the Der- 
by—that one peculiar pleasure of a great race 
which had been described to her as beyond all 
other pleasures. Better to drain the cup to sa- 
tiety, so that there might be no after-longings. 
She would take care to give the Viscount no en- 
couragement during the remainder of her brief 
career; she would snub him ruthlessly, even 
though he were a being somewhat difficult to 
snub. So she resolved to stay, and received her 
aunt’s pacific advances graciously, and went to 





bed and dreamed of the Commendatore; and the 
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statue that stalked in time to that awful mnsie— 
music which is the very essence of all things 
spectral—bore the face of Malcolm Forde, 





CHAPTER III. 
“Bianca's heart was coldly frosted o’er 
With snows unmelting—an eternal sheet; 
But his was red within him, like the core 
Of old Vesuvius, with perpetual heat; 
And oft he longed internally to pour 
His flames and glowing lava at her feet; 

But when his burnings he began to spout, 

She stopped his mouth—and put the crater ont,” 

Tue Derby-day was over; an exceptionally 
brilliant Derby, ran under a summer-like sky; 
roads gloriously dusty; western breezes bluw- 
ing; the favorite. a famous French horse, tri- 
umphant ; every body, except perhaps the book- 
men and sundry other mistaken speculators, 
elated: Mrs. Cinqmars seeing her way to a 
twelsemonth’'s supply of Piver and Jouvin ; Eliz- 
abeth also a considerable winner of the same 
species of spoil. 

The Viscount was not altogether delighted by 
the great event of the day. He had withdrawn 
his own entries two or three months ago, but 
had backed a Yorkshire horse, from Whitewall, 
somewhat heavily, skeptical as to the merits of 
the Frenchman. 

**Tt’s all very well while he’s among French 
horses,” he had said, ‘‘ winning your Grand 
Prix, and that kind of thing; but let him come 
over here and lick a field of genuine English 
blood and sinew, if he can.” 

The Frenchman had accepted the challenge, 
and had left the pride and glory of many a Brit- 
ish stable in the ruck behind his flying heels. 

**Couldn’t have done it if there wasn't En- 
glish blood in him,” said the Viscount, grimly, 
as he pushed his way within the sacred precincts 
to see the jockey weighed. ‘‘I wish I'd had 
some money on him.” 

Instead of the pleasing idea of that potful of 
money which he might have secured by backing 
the Frenchman, Lord Paulyn had a cargo of 
gloves to provide for the fair speculators—whose 
eager championship of the stranger he had smiled 
at somewhat scornfully half an hour ago—to say 
nothing of far heavier losses which only such es- 
tates as the Paulyn domains could bear easily. 

**] shall pull up on Ascot,” he thought, and 
was not sorry to resign the reins to Mr. Cinq- 
mars during the homeward journey, while he 
abandoned his powerful mind to a close calcula- 
tion of his chances for the next great meeting. 
He was a man with whom the turf was a seri- 
ous business—a man who went as carefully into 
all the ins and outs of horse-racing as a great 
financier into the science of the stock-exchange, 
and he had so far contrived to make his win- 
nings cover all his stable expenses, and even at 
times leave a handsome margin beyond them. 
Above all things he hated losing, and his medi- 
tative brow, as hesat beside Mr. Cinqmars, bore 
a family resemblance to the countenance of the 
astute dowager when she gave herself up to the 
study of her private ledger. 

Even Elizabeth's fresh young voice running 
gayly on just behind him did not arouse him from 
his moody abstraction. He had been all devo- 
tion during the drive to Epsom, and Miss Lut- 
trell’s coldness and incivility, which of late had 
been marked, had not been sufficient to repel or 
discourage him. What did he care whether she 
was civil or uncivil ? He rather liked those chill- 
ing airs and angry flashes from brilliant eyes. 
They gave a charm and piquancy to her society 
which he had never found in the insipid amia- 
bility of other women. What did it matter how 
she flouted him? He meant to marry her, and 
she of course meant to marry him. It was not 
to be supposed that any woman in her right 
mind would refuse such an offer. And in the 
mean while these coldnesses and little bitter 
speeches and disdainful looks were the merest 
coquetries—a Benedick-and-Beatrice or Kath- 
arina-and-Petruchio kind of business. See how 
uncivil that fair shrew was at the outset, and 
how much she bore from her newly wedded mas- 
ter afterward. Lord Paulyn smiled to himself 
as he thought of Petruchio. ‘‘I’ve got a trifle 
of that sort of stuff in me,” he said to himself, 
complacently. 

**What is the matter with Lord Paulyn?” 
asked Elizabeth of Mrs. Cinqmars, when they 
were changing horses at Mitcham, and the Vis- 
count’s gloom became, for the first time, obvi- 
ous to her. She had been too busy to notice 
him until that moment, agreeably employed in 
discussing the day's racing with a couple of cav- 
alry officers, particular friends of Mr. Cinqmars, 
who were delighted with the privilege of in- 
structing her in the mysteries of the turf. She 
had a way of being intensely interested in what- 
ever engaged her attention for the moment, and 
was as eager to hear about favorites and jockeys 
as if she had been the daughter of some York- 
shire squire, almost cradled in a racing stable, 
and swaddled in a horse-cloth. 

‘I’m afraid he’s been losing money,” said 
Mrs. Cinqmars, as the Viscount descended to in- 
spect his horses and refresh himself with brandy- 
and-soda. ‘* He ought to have backed the for- 
eigner. He does look rather glum, doesn’t he?” 
** Does he mind losing a little money?” ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, incredulously. 

**I don’t think there are many people who 
like it,” answered Mrs. Cinqmars, laughing. 

‘* But he is so enormously rich, I should have 
thought he could hardly care about it. I know 
that Lady Paulyn, his mother, is very fond of 
money ; but fora young man to care, I should 
have thought it impossible.” 

“Very low, isnt it?” said Major Bolding, 
one of her instructors in the science of racing; 
‘‘but rather a common weakness; so very hu- 
man. Only it’s bad form to show it as Paulyn 
does.” ; 


” 





“It’s only rich people who have a genuine af- 
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fection for money,” remarked Mrs. Cingnes 
‘+a poor man a a sovereign long enough 

» become attached to it. 

” The examination of his team did not tend to 
improve the Viscount’s temper. _They had sus- 
tained various infinitesimal injuries in the jour- 
ney to and from the course, so he refreshed him- 
self by swearing a little in a subdued manner at 
his grooms, who had nothing to do with these 
damages, and then consumed his brandy-and- 
soda in a sullen silence, only replying to Mr. 
Cinqmars’s lively remarks by reluctant mono- 
syllables. 

~ «Can't you let a fellow alone when you see 

he’s thinking ?” he exclaimed at last. 

‘J wouldn't think too much if I were you, 
Paulyn,” said Mr. Cingmars, in his genial, hap- 
py-go-lucky manner; ‘‘I don't believe you ve 
the kind of brain that can stand it. I've made 
a point of never thinking since I was five-and- 
twenty. I go up to the City, and do my work 
in a couple of hours with pen, ink, and paper ; 
all my figures before me in black and white, not 
dancing about my brain from morning til] night, 
and from night till morning, as some men let them 
dance. When I've settled every thing at my 
desk, I give my junior partner his orders; and 
before I’ve taken my hat off the peg to leave the 
office I've emptied my brain of all business ideas 
and perplexities as clean as if I'd taken a broom 
and swept it.” 

** All very well while you’re making money,” 
said the Viscount, ‘but you couldn’t do that if 
you were losing.” 

‘Perhaps not. But there are men who can’t 
make money without wearing their brains out 
with perpetual mental arithmetic, men who car- 
ry the last two pages of their banking- book past- 
ed upon the inside of their heads, and are always 
going over the figures. ‘Those are the men who 
go off their nuts by the time they're worth a 
million or so, and cut their throats for fear of 
dying in a work-hoase. Come, I say, Paulyn, I 
know you're savage with yourself for not backing 
the foreigner, but you can put your money on 
him for the Leger, and come home that way.” 

** Very likely, when there's five to four on 
him!” cried the Viscount, contemptuously. Then 
brightening a little, he inquired what was to be 
the order of things that night at the Rancho. 

*“*We've a lot of people coming to’ dinner at 
nine, or so, and I suppose my wife means a dance 
afterward.” 

** Like Cremorne,” said Lord Paulyn. ‘* Mind 

your wife makes Miss Luttrell stay.” 
‘*Oh, of course; we couldn't afford to lose 
the star of the evening. A fine girl, isn’t she ?” 
added Mr. Cinqmars, glancing critically upward 
at the figure in the front seat of the drag. 

‘*A fine girl!” echoed the Viscount, con- 
temptuously; ‘‘ she’s the handsomest woman I 
ever set eyes on, bar none.” 

[7d BE OONTINUED.] 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Dveaine the month of May, whose name contains 
not the cabalistic letter “‘ R,” the oyster trade begins 
to decline. Strange as it may seem, even those who 
are not superstitious will eat oysters on April 30, but 
refuse them on the Ist of May. If the weather is not 
unseasonably warm, good judges say that the bivalves 
are often in their healthiest condition during May. 
However this may be, dealers do not tlten find it profit- 
able to keep their large stores open, but devote their 
attention to planting for future crops. The baby oys- 
ter, as seen under the microscope, appears exquisitely 
fashioned, a pair of tiny shells inclosing the yet rudi- 
mentary organs, and minute, hair-like appendages 
serving as paddles. When a fortnight old it is not 
larger than an ordinary-sized pin’s head, and at three 
months it is about the size of a pea; and these young 
oysters are planted in great quantities every year, at 
least two years before the season they are put into the 
market. 

What oysters live upon has been a mooted question, 
as they know how to keep their mouths shut, and it 
is not easy to force asecret from them. But a large 
number of these bivalves have, from time to time, 
been interviewed by scientific gentlemen, and it is as- 
certained that they are not vegetarians, neither do 
they confine themselves to a few plain dishes, but they 
appease their hunger with a large variety of infusorial 
delicacies, each in its season. 








The annual cruise of the New York Nautical School- 
Ship Mercury was wholly successful in the opportuni- 
ties given to her boy crew to become proficient in sea- 
manship and navigation. She left the port of New 
York about the middle of last November, and during 
her absence visited Madeira, Las Palmas, Rio Janeiro, 
and St. Thomas. In addition to the practical training 
in navigation, the boys have received regular daily in- 
struction in the primary branches of education; and 
many who had become criminal through lack of moral 
training are now in a position to become useful mem- 
bers of society. 





Among the rare and valuable books recently added to 
the New York Library, founded by Mr. Lenox, is a copy 
of Smith's History of Virginia, 1627. It was purchased 
at a sale in London for the extraordinary price of 
£1046, 





Ex-Queen Ieabella of Spain was in her younger days 
renowned for her feats of horsemanship. She was a 
bold rider, leaping hedge and ditch without hesita- 
tion, to the dismay of her courticrs, who were bound 
to follow. She was fond of hunting, and had perfect 
control of her horses. 


From the western coast of Africa comes the intense- 
ly interesting news that “the dispute between Oko 
Jumbo and Ja-Ja-Ja has been settled.” We trust our 
readers will be gratified with this information, but, for 
our own part, regret that, never having heard of the 
gentlemen before, we have been unable to make out 
clearly the merits of the quarrel between them, 





Somnambulists often develop in their sleep personal 
peculiarities, or reveal the special subject of intereet 
in the mind. A young lady of Troy, a fine musicicn 
and singer, after singing to friends one evening, re- 
tired as usual, In about an hour music was heard 





proceeding from herroom. It continued so long that 
one of the members of the family arose, and upon en- 
tering the apartment of the young lady, found her 
asleep and singing with all her power. She tried to 
awaken her, but the effort was unavailing. She con- 
tinued to sing, going from one song to another, for 
upward of an hour, when nature seemed to be ex- 
hausted, and the somnambulist sank into a real sleep. 
Upon awaking the next morning she knew nothing 
of the occurrence. 





A correspondent of the New York Times calls pub- 
lic attention to a peril of the sea which he regards as 
more imminent than that of a rock-bound coast, name- 
ly, that of collision. He says: 


“There are more than 150 steam-ships employed be- 
tween the American coast and Europe, the greater part 
of them between New York and Liverpoat, They all 
take the same great circle route to and from these 
ports, and are frequently meeting each other. On one 
passage in a Cunard ship we met a steamer on every 
day but two, passing so near to some that Our course 
was altered to avoid them. What may be the next 
great ocean Catastrophe? I shall not be at all sur- 
»rised to hear that two of these great leviathans, com- 
ing from opposite directions, have struck each other, 
their joint momentum of twenty-five or thirty miles 
an hour sending 2000 people at once into eternity. 
This may happen on any foggy night or day; and 
when it does happen, it will arouse the attention of 
the public in a way more effectual than the frequent 
appeals of myself and others. We want a ‘law of the 
road’ for the ocean as well as for Broadway, for steam- 
ships as well as for omnibuses.” 





The new English war ship Devastation is a monster, 
resting on the water with a dead-weight of ten thou- 
sand tons. On board this remerkable man-of-war 
there are no lees than thirty-four distinct and sepa- 
rate engines, possessing an indicated power of 6600 
horses. Strong, steady, and swift, this vessel must 
be almost invulnerable, and probably has no supe- 
rior on the high sea at the present day. 





The British Workman gives the following directions 
for building a fire with regard to economy of fuel: 


“The person laying a fire should fill the grate up to 
the top bar with coals, putting large pieces at the bot- 
tom and smaller over them; then upon these paper 
enough to light the sticks, which should be laid upon, 
and not undér, the coal. Cover the sticks with the 
cinders remaining from the previous day’s fire; these 
wil soon become red-hot; the coal below will be 
warmed sufficiently to make it throw off gas; this, 
passing through the hot cinders, will be kindled, and 
will burn with a bright flame, instead of going up the 
chimney in smoke, as it does when the coals are laid 
on the top. The fire thus laid will require no poking, 
and will burn clear and bright for from six to eight 
hours without the necessity for more coals to be 
thrown on.” 





May some inventive genius take a hint respecting 
new modes of conveyance from the spider? or has 
the spider only copied, in its own peculiar fashion, 
the example of man? Last October, as a party of 
excursionists were crossing Lake Seneca, some mov- 
ing peculiarity was observed near the centre of the 
lake. Upon investigation it was found that three 
spiders were gliding over the surface of the water, and 
attached to them was a single thread, the size of a 
knitting-needle, extending in the air to the height of 
thirty feet, at an angle of sixty degrees, and termina- 
ting with an enormous balloon-shaped web. This lat- 
ter was judged to be eight feet long and five feet wide, 
with stays fastened to the main thread, something 
similar to those of a balloon, and it was managed, ap- 
parently, by an innumerable number of insects sta- 
tioned at proper intervals. A near view was attempt- 
ed, but the spiders had no notion of having their pat- 
ent rights infringed, and the web began to rise onward 
and upward until out of sight. A vigorous use of the 
oar caused one spider to fall out of his carriage, but he 
was true to his party, and revealed no secreta. 





Thirty-eight missionaries are constantly employed 
by the New York City Mission in its beneficent opera- 
tions. Under its charge there are seven mission chap- 
els, four mission churches with six hundred com- 
municants, and five Sabbath-schools, having an aver- 
age attendance of fifteen hundred children. Connect- 
ed with the City Mission there are eight temperance 
societies, having four thousand pledged members en- 
rolled. A “Helping Hand Association,” conducted 
by a committee of ladies, gives aid and employment 
to about three hundred poor women; and mothers’ 
meetings and sewing schools are carried on for the 
benefit of hundreds of women and children. While 
immediate relief is given to the sick and suffering, the 
great object in the aid rendered is to give such assist- 
ance as will help men and women toward an hon- 
orable self-support. 


Sleeping-cars, which are now being built in Pantin, 
near Paris, will be placed on the through reute from 
Paris to Vienna during the Exhibition in that city. 
Each carriage is intended for twelve passengers, and 
one of the three compartments into which it is divided 
is devoted to the use of ladies. 





There is a deal of sound sense in what a teetotal 
orator once said : 

“Now, boys, if you want to be generous and treat 
each other, why not select some other place besides 
the liquor shop? Suppose, as you go by the Post- 
office, you say, ‘I say, my dear fellow, come in and 
take some stamps!’ These stamps will cost you no 
more than drinks all round. Or go to the haber- 
dasher’s, and say, ‘ Boys, come in and take a box of 
collars.’ Walk up to a grocer’s, free and generous, 
and say, ‘ What kind of coffee will you have?’ Why 
not treat to groceries by the pound as well as liquors 
by the glass? Or take your comrades to a cutler’s, 
and say, ‘I'll stand a g: pocket-knife all round.’” 





The Queen of Portugal is said to be an American 
lady of humble descent—that is, she was born in Bos- 
ton, though of German parents. Her father was a 
poor shoe-maker. King Ferdinand made her acquaint- 
ance in Paris, they were married at Lisbon, and now 
have two children. 





Thousands of ewindlers make a living by working 
upon the dishonesty of others. One of the latest of 
exposed humbugs is the so-called “‘ sawdust” operation. 
The mode of procedure is something as follows: The 
chief operator in one of these bogus firms sends his 
circulars abroad as extensively as he dares, stating that 
he has counterfeit money so perfect that it can not be 
told from the genuine. Any amount of this is prom- 
ised to be sent to any address for ten cents on the dol- 
lar. 1t will be forwarded by express, C. 0. D. A man 
of dishonest principles is tempted by this offer, and he 
orders a hundred dollars’ worth of counterfeit money. 
The expressman brings the box, the receiver dares not 
open it in public, but pays the charges, and secretly 
unpacks his treasure. He finds to his chagrin that an 
extra fine Ict of sawdust has been sent to him, for 
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which he has paid the moderate sum of one hundred 
dollars. Of course the swindlers were too sharp to 
expose themselves to punishment by actually circula- 
ting a large amount of counterfeit money. And what 
can the unfortunate dupe do about it? He dare not 
make complaint, or appear as a witness against the de- 
ceiver, for such a course would at once reveal bis own 
personal dishonesty. He can only silently lament his 
own utter folly, and learn to his cost that “ honesty is 
the best policy.” Only those who are willing to deal 
in counterfeit money ever make application for it ; and 
when they see they have been swindled, they are both 
ashamed and afraid to say a word about it, 





Lemons are recommended as very wholesome and 
useful in certain states of the system. People often 
crave an acid of some kind, particularly in the warm, 
weak-feeling days of spring and early summer. When 
lemons are cheap in the market it may not be amiss 
to purchase a quantity and prepare them for future use. 
The following method is suggested : Press out the juice 
of the lemons, and remove the seeds, which give a bit- 
ter taste ; separate the pulp from the peel, and boil the 
former in the proportion of a dozen pulps to a pint of 
water, to extract theacid. Ten minutes’ boiling is suf- 
ficient ; strain the water into the juice; add a pound 
of white sugar to a pint of the juice; boil the whole 
ten minutes, and bottle it. One or two table-spoonfuls 
of this lemon sirup in a glass of water will make a 
cooling, healthful beverage. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


TuE Signal-office has begun the publication of 
a brief monthly review of the weather, in which 
special attention is, of course, given to the storms 
that visit the United States. It appears from 
these that there were enumerated during the 
month of January twelve storms, during Feb- 
ruary ten, and during March eleven. The paths 
pursued by the centres of these storms are 
classified as follows: Twenty-one passed from 
the Upper Missouri Valley, and possibly from 
Oregon and British Columbia, eastward, over 
the lakes to Canada or New England; nine 
passed from the southwest, north and eastward, 
to the Middle or Eastern States; three passed 
from the southwest, eastward, to the South At- 
lantic States, and thence northeastward; and 
two passed up northeastward some distance 
off the Atlantic coast. Several of these storms 
divided into two portions, pursuing separate 
routes; and, with but one or two exceptions, 
they all increased in severity as they advanced 
eastward. 

The rain-fall returns show a general deficiency 
on the Pacific coast; that, however, which was 
reported in the States east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains in March is probably compensated by the 
excess during January and February. 

During the entire three months the tempera- 
ture has been colder than usual—at least for the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains. 





Strenuous efforts were made during its late 
session to induce the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia to authorize a new geological survey of the 
State, the interval of time which has elapsed 
since the last survey by Professor Rogers hav- 
ing brought to light many indications of valuable 
mineral wealth, while the resurvey of many local- 
ities already investigated has become necessary. 
The movement is under the direction of Profess- 
or J. P. Lesuey, one of our most eminent geolo- 
gists, and one who, should he receive the appoint- 
ment of director-in-chief, would conduct the af- 
fairs of the survey in the most approved manner, 
and to the best interest of the commonwealth. 

His estimate of the annual cost of the work is 
$24,000 for salaries of director and assistants, 
$14,000 for incidental and traveling expenses, 
and $9000 as the cost of commencing the publi- 
cation of the report, or a total of $47,000. Part 
of this outlay will be for equipment and mate- 
rial, which will, of course, be available in subse- 
quent years without any additional cost. It is 
urged as one argument for carrying out the 
proposition immediately, that in this manner a 
thorough and systematic survey of the mineral 
wealth of Pennsylvania may be obtained, the re- 
sults of which may be worthy of presentation at 
the Centennial Exposition of 1876. 





Mr. THISTLETON DYER, in a review of Symr’s 
English Botany, calls attention to the fact that 
at the close of the pliocene period, Northern 
Europe, including the greater portion of the 
British Isles (which were then connected with 
the Continent), was covered with a continuous 
sheet of ice, which entirely exterminated any 
vegetation that might have previously existed 
there. The surface of the islands, therefore, ap- 
pears to have been a tabula rasa in the entire 
absence of vegetation. As the surface gradu- 
ally rose above the ice and water it became 
slowly stocked with life from the Continent, with 
which, as stated, it was joined. 

The climate, which had been milder during 
the period of submersion, became again cold; 
the mountains were once more clothed with 
a, though less extensive than before. The 

rst vegetation introduced must have been of 
an arctic character, this giving way as the cli- 
mate ameliorated, and new plante pressed for- 
ward from the south. . 

Of this aricient vegetation there are still re 
mains on the summits of the mountains and 
elsewhere, such as the Scotch fir (Pinus sylves- 
tris), found also in the bogs of Ireland and at 
the bottom of those in Denmark. Subsequent- 
ly the beech came in, and other species of simi- 
lar physical peculiarities, and Ireland and South- 
western England received contributions from 
the western flora of Europe. It is an interest- 
ing fact that of 120 plants which are eastern as 
regards Great Britain only eighteen reach Ire- 
land, and but five extend to its western side. 
The British flora is therefore simply an exten- 
sion of the Continental flora, with which it is 
no longer continuous in area. There are no 
species in the British Isles which are peculiar to 
them. The time which has elapsed since their 
separation from the main-land has not been suf- 
ficient to permit that differentiation of form 
which might result in distinctions of specific 
value. 

This fact is strongly in contrast with what we 
find in Madeira, where the island is clothed with 
vegetation which is as old as the miocene und 
very different from that of the nearestcor Went, 
Asa general rule, the species of plants own to 
be common to Great Britain and the Continent, 
exhibit comparatively little difference in the 
way of definable varieties; this, however, being 
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indicated, if at all, by the bramble and dog-rose, 
of which the British sub-species and races are 
somewhat different from those of France or 
Hungary. 





The International Meteorological Congress 
that is to meet in Vienna in the approaching 
autumn is the first general congress that has 
met since that of Brussels, in 1853, and its pos- 
sible moment is more than ever attracting the 
attention of scientitic men. Among the many 
problems suggested for its consideration none is 
80 pregnant with prospective importance as that 
propounded by Dr. Képren, of St. Peters- 

urg. 


The great questions of the past century in 

meteorology seem to have been confined to lo- 
cal climates; but, since the spread of telegraph 
lines and cables over the world, attention has 
been fastened upon the possibility of the inves- 
tigation of the general movements of the atmos- 
here, and specially upon the progress of storms. 
tis only lately that knowledge and civilization 
have advanced sufficiently to make it possible 
to study these great practical questions with ad- 
vantage, and KéOpren argues (in which, as be 
says, he but expresses the views of the many 
eminent men whom he has consulted) that the 
interests of meteorology and of humanity de- 
mand that the whole civilized world unite in a 
permanent organization for the pursuit of these 
studies. 

To this end neither occasional international 
congresses will suffice, nor the separate national 
systems of weather telegraphy, no matter bow 
extended their ramifications, since these latter 
must of necessity leave the enormous surface 
of the ocean unprovided for. On the other 
hand, it is necessary and suflicient that there be 
established an international permanent meteoro- 
logical institute, and to the organization of this 
he proposes that the Vienna Congress sha}! give 
its earnest attention. This institute should be 
supported by the appropriations of the respect- 
ive nations, and he estimates its annual expenses 
at the very moderate sum of ten thousand 
pounds steriing. It should have its central of- 
fice in some small and neutral state of Europe, 
for which he thinks Holland very favorably sit- 
uated. 

The proposed meteorological institute has al- 
ready its counterparts in the ‘International 
Metric Commission,” in the ** International Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures,” the ‘ Interna- 
tional Statistical Congress,”’ and the ‘‘ Interna- 
tional European Geodetic Committee.”’ Indeed, 
it will be evident to every one that the greatest 
possible advantage must result from this per- 
manent union of the scientific forces of the va- 
rious nations; and certainly none are more in- 
terested in the rapid progress of. practical me- 
teorology whan the citizens of the United States. 
It is to be hoped that not only the individual 
meteorologists of this country may be present 
at Vienna, but that the Smithsonian Institution, 
the National Academy of Science, the Surgeon- 
General's Office, the Naval Hydrographic-office, 
the Agricultural Department, and the Army Sig- 
nal- office may be represented, as all of these 
have entered more or less extensively into the 
study of meteorology. But especially does it 
seem important that the general government 
send a representative person with authority to 
unite with similar representatives from other 
governments in the organization of a perma- 
nent international institute for the furtherance 
of a general system of meteorological research 
over the entire globe. It occurs to us very nat- 
urally to add that, as a central location for this 
institute, New York city possesses all the ad- 
vantages claimed for Holland, and even some 
additional ones. If we are not mistaken, the 
weather reports of the Army Signal Service are 
now thrice as extensive and effective as any in 
Europe, and ought not to be ignored, as, indeed, 
they will not be if America is well represented 
at the Vienna Congress. 





The report of the Commissioners of Fisheries 
of the State of New York for the year 1872 has 
been published, and gives a gratifying account 
of the progress effected in that State in the way 
of restoring the fish supply to its rivers and 
lakes. The work has been prosecuted under the 
direction of Messrs. Rooseve.t, Sermovr, and 
Smita as Commissioners, with the well-known 
Sete GREEN as director of operations. The 
liberal annual appropriations, which we believe 
exceed those of any other State, have enabled — 
these gentlemen to make great progress toward 
realizing the plans that they originally laid out 
for their action. 

The shad hatching during the year was as sat- 
isfactory as could have been expected, in view 
of the difficulties caused by the unexpected hot 
weather, the operations on the Hudson begin- 
ning on the 17th of May and ceasing on the 2d 
of July. The total number of mature fish caught 
during this period was 4527, from which 8,736,000 
spawn were extracted, and from these nearly 
seven and a half millions of young shad were 
hatched and turned into the waters. As the en- 
tire catch of the Hudson Kiver did not exceed a 
million of full-grown shad during the year, the 
addition of this number of young fish must un- 
doubtedly have an important bearing upon the 
future supply. 

The Commissioners earnestly renew the rec- 
ommendation they have heretofore made for the 
establishment of a close time, in order to enable 
the fish to reach the upper portion of the river 
for the purpose of spawning, the number of gill 
nets and other obstructions at present in opera- 
tion rendering such a passage almost impossible, 
Indeed, but for the strenuous efforts of the Com- 
missioners to introduce young shad into the 
river, it is probable that by this time the shad 
fishing would have almost entirely ceased. The 
Commissioners propose, theretore, that the use 
of nets be forbidden from Saturday night until 
Monday morning throughout the season, and 
that after a certain period in the summer the 
capture of fish be entirely prohibited. 

he Commissioners report, in reference to the 
experiment of the introduction of young shad 
into the Genesee River in 1871, that in 1872 
young fry were taken there in June five or six 
inches long; and that, two months later, fish 
seven inches in length, and weighing « quarter 
of a pound, were caught near the mouth of the 
river, where it empties into Lake Ontario, as 
many as a hundred being captured at once in a 
small net. Details of the result of experiments 
for stockisg the tributaries. of the Iakes are 
given in the report, to which we must refer our 
readers, 
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CUBAN LOVERS. 

A CvuBan window is admirably suited to pur- 
poses of love-making, being wide, lofty, and with- 
in easy reach from the street. It is also guiltless 
of glass, but any thing like elopement from with- 
in, or burglary from without, is effectually pro- 
vided against by means of strong iron bars, placed 
wide enough apart, however, to admit the arm 
and shoulder of a Pyramus on the pavement, or 
the yielding face of a Thisbe on the other side. 
An open engagement in Cuba has many disad- 
vantages which an open-air engagement has not. 
Seated in an uncongenial arm-chair, the con- 
ventional lover may enjoy the society of his be- 
trothed any hour of the day or evening, but he 
may not meet her by gas-light alone, nor may 
he exhibit his passion in a demonstrative man- 
ner, save in the presence of others. Warned by 


CUBAN LOVERS—A STREET SCENE 


these objections, our lovers have agreed to keep 
their own counsel, and court in this al Sresco 
way. Besides, it is the Cuban custom for a lady 
to sit before her window and converse with a 
passing acquaintance without infringing the rules 
of pr ypriety 

Our creole Romeo is a sun-burned gentleman, 
with a dark mustache and imperial. He is at- 
tired in the costume of the country, which con- 
sists of a suit of spotless white drill, starched to 
the quality of card-board, and a Panama hat. 
His tnamorata has the brightest of black eyes, a 
profusion of dark frizzled hair, with eyebrows 
and lashes to match. It is universally admitted 
that her complexion is fair for a daughter of the 
tropics, but truth compels us to state that in one 


seyse our Cuban beauty is not so white as she is | 


painted. During the day she plasters her deli- 


| 


cate skin with cascarilla, a chalky composition | 


IN HAVANA. 


of powdered egg-shell and ram. This she ap- 
plies without the least regard for effect, after the 
manner of other Cuban ladies, who have a the- 
ory that whitewash is a protection against the 
sun, and a check to unbecoming perspiration. 
Toward the cool of the evening, however, the 
sefiorita divests herself of her calcareous mask, 
and appears in all her native bloom. 


SAN SALVADOR IN RUINS. 
capital of the Cen- 
, Was entire 


THE city of San Salvador, 
tral American republic of that nam¢ 
ly destroyed by an earthquake a few wee »ks since. 
Eight hundred persons perished, crushed to de ath 
beneath the falling buildings. The earthquake 
was followed by an extensive conflagration. The 


loss in property is estimated at $12,000,000, 
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ded by a series 
ommencing on the 4th of 
inhabitants, alarmed by 
these premonitions of danger, sought refuge at 
Santa Tecla, or New Salvador, about ten miles 
distant from the capital, situated eight hundred 
n the latter city, and supposed 
to be more re from e: urthquake shocks, But 
for this, no doubt, the loss of life would have 
been far greater, 
The city of 


The final catastrophe was prec 
of severe § ks. 
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San Salvador is situated on a 


small stream that runs into the Pacific Ocean 


of Guatemala. It was 
founded in 1528 by Joxcr pe ALVARADO, 
brother of Pepro pp ALVARADO, the lieuten 
ant of Corréz, on the site of the Indian town 
of Cuscutlan, about eighteen miles northward, 
but in 1539 it was removed to Las Bermudas, 
the position it now occupies. Under the crown 
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it was the capital of the province, and afterward 
of Central America, until its dissolation in 1839. 
About three miles southeast of the city is the 
yoleano of San Salvador, which presents a most 
beautiful cone, with a gently sloping summit, 
erowned to the highest peak with thick forests. 
The crater is partially filled with water, but is 
perfectly well preserved, is more than half a 
jeague in circumference, and rises about 1000 
feet above the table-land on which it stands. 
The other hills, including those which belong to 
the volcanic range south, do not rise to a greater 
height than 1500 feet above the level of the plain. 
t different periods the city has suffered from 
earthquakes, the most notable being those which 
took place in 1659 and 1854. There is no his- 


‘torieal record as to the destruction of life and 


property in 1659, but in 1853, a year previous 
to the latest chronicled disaster, San Salvador 
city contained about 30,000 inhabitants, a large 
and beautiful cathedral, eight other churches, a 
university, a female seminary, several hospitals, 

| two extensive aqueducts for providing a suf- 
ficient water supply. The city at that period 
was in a very flourishing condition, with a rap- 
idly increasing trade; but on the night of the 
liith of April, 1854, it was completely destroyed 
by an earthquake, when over one hundred lives 
were lost and an incalculable amount of prop- 
erty ruined, . Subsequently a new city was laid 
out by the government ten miles nearer the 
sea, called Nuevo San Salvador; but so general 
was the purpose of the inhabitants to rebuild 
their ruined houses that in the year 1855 the 
Legislature determined to continue the seat of 
power in the old city. 

THE SOUL OF WIT. 

Sir Artucr Heirs somewhere suggests that 
clergymen would be more successful in attacking 
the pockets of their flecks if they sent round the 
plates before instead of after the sermon, with 
the understanding that if they gave liberally they 
should be let off from the sermon altogether. 
The experiment might be worth trying, although 
it would be unnecessary if charity sermons were 
modeled upon Swift's well-known laconic ap- 
peal. A more modern instance of the efficacy 
of brevity in a good cause may be cited. M. 
Dupanloup, the eloquent Bishop of Orleans, 
preaching in behalf of the distressed workmen of 
Rouen, contented himself with saying: ‘* This 
is no time for long sermons, but for good works. 
¥ou are all acquainted with the calamities of 
those whose cause I have come this day to plead. 
Once upon a time a king, whose name is still 
cherished by us, said to his companions in 
arms, on whom he thought with reason he could 
rely, ‘ My good friends, I am your king, you 
are Frenchmen: yonder is the enemy; let us 
march!’ I will not address you in other words 
to-day than these. I am your bishop; you are 
Christians: yonder are, not our enemies, but 
our brethren who suffer. Let us flee to their 
succor!” The result was the collection of 
more than six hundred pounds. 

Phe last time Justice Foster, of England, 
went the Oxford circuit he dismissed the Grand 
Jurymen to their work with, ‘* Gentlemen, the 
weather is extremely hot; I am very old; and 
you are well acquainted with your duty—prac- 
tice it!” Equally curt, if not quite so courteous, 
was the Irish judge, who, after his two brethren 
had delivered opposite judgments at great length, 


. said, ‘‘It is now my turn to declare my view 


of the case, and fortunately I can be brief. I 
agree with my brother J——, from the irresisti- 
ble force of my brother B———’s arguments.” In 
an action for slander Justice Cresswell put the 
case to the jury-in the emphatic words, ‘* Gen- 
tlemen, the defendant’s a foul-mouthed fellow : 
what damages ?”—an example of judicial brevi- 
ty only to be matched by Baron Alderson’s ad- 
dress to ® convicted prisoner who prayed that 
God might strike him dead where he stood if he 
were not innocent. After a moment's silence, 
the judge sternly and coldly said, ‘* Prisoner at 
the bar, as Providence has not interposed in 
behalf of society, the sentence of the court is 
that you be transported for the term of twenty 
years.” Sir William Grant, after listening for a 
couple of days to the arguments of counsel as to 
the construction of an act, quietly observed, when 
they had done, ‘* The act is repealed.” 

An inquisitive French bishop once caught a 
Tartar in the Duke de Roquelaire. ‘The latter, 
passing in haste through Lyons, was hailed by the 
bishop with, “Hi! hi!” The duke stopped. 
‘Where have you come from?” inquired the 
prelate. ‘* Paris,” said the duke. ‘* What is 
there fresh in Paris?” ‘‘Green pease.” ‘‘ But 
what were the people saying when you left?” 
** Vespers.” ‘*Goodness, man,” broke out the 
angry questioner, *‘ who are you? What are you 
called?” ‘* Ignorant people call me Hi! Hi! 
gentlemen term me the Duke de Roquelaire. 
Drive on, postilion!” One morning a woman 
was shown into Dr. Abernethy’s room. Before 
he could speak she bared her arm, saying, 
‘Burn.” ‘* A poultice,” said the doctor, Next 
day she called again, showed her arm, and said, 
** Better.” ** Continue the poultice.” Some days 
elapsed before Abernethy saw her again; then she 

id, ** Well. Your fee?” ‘* Nothing,” quoth 
the great medico: ‘yeu are the most sensible 
Puan Lever saw!” Lord Aberdeen, the Pre- 
ve Py eoaliaion ministry, was remarkable 
by way of re om 7 made of his tongue. When, 
m sen trip. the ( sng him to accompany her on 
believe, my lord teen smilingly observed, az 
 Alwewe 1) JOU are not often seasick ?” 

Always, madam.” was the brief yaa le 
reply. ** But,” said he " rief but significant 

Eo bey eG her Majesty, ** not very sea- 
BICK ¢ “* Very, madam,” said the tes 
mising iniste 7 Welling: ; uncom pro- 

- See ellington, we need hardl 

say, Was not given to use too vey 
ys % gi Many words. One 
example of his economy this way will suffice 
The duke wrote to Dr, Hutton fur intormation 
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as to the scientific acquirements of a young 
officer who had been under hisinstruction. ‘The 
doctor thought he could not do less than answer 
the question verbally, and-.made an appointment 
accordingly. Directly Wellington saw him he 
said, ‘‘Ii am obliged to you, doctor, for the 
trouble you have taken. Is —— fit for the 
post?” Clearing his throat, Dr. Hutton began, 
** No man more so, my lord. Ican—” ‘‘ That’s 
quite sufficient,” said Wellington: ‘‘I know how 
valuable your time is; mine just now is equally 
so. I will not detain you any longer. Good- 
morning !” 

Naturally men of action are generally men of 
few words. Czsesar was not the only commander 
capable of announcing a victory briefly. Marl- 
borongh’s Blenheim dispatch would not fill a 
third of a newspaper column. Suvaroff’s dis- 
patch to the Empress was in rhyme, and has 
been translated, ‘*Glory to God; glory to you. 
The fortress is taken; I am here.” ‘This was 
excelled in brevity by the Hungarian general’s 
announcement of his defeat of Jellachich, the 
Ban of the Croats, which, put into English, was 
simply, ‘‘ Bem beat Ban.” Admiral Walton's 
famous “‘ per margin” dispatch has its pendant in 
Hawke's ‘*‘ I have given the French a good drub- 
bing ;” and Napier’s punning ‘‘ Peccavi” its fellow 
in Colin Campbell’s “‘I am in luck now!” al- 
though we must own to having doubts as to the 
authenticity of one of these. 

An American editor, writing to a Connecticut 
brother, ‘‘ Send full particulars of the flood”— 
meaning an inundation at that place—received 
for reply, ** You will find them in Genesis.” A 
good specimen of Yankee brevity is the order 
received by a commissariat officer named Brown 
from a Colonel Boyd, which could scarcely have 
been couched in fewer words than ‘* Brown—beef 
—Boyd;” the colonel receiving his supplies with 
a note running, ‘* Boyd—beef—Brown.” 

Talleyrand acknowledged a pathetic letter from 
a lady friend announcing her widowhood with 
a note of two words, ** Hélas! madame!” And 
when the easily consoled dame wrote, not very 
long afterward, soliciting his influence on behalf 
of an officer she was about to marry, he merely 
replied, ‘‘Ho! ho! madame!” More satisfac- 
tory to the recipient was Lord Eldon’s note to 
his friend Dr. Fisher, of the Charterhouse: 
‘*Dear Fisher, I can not, to-day, give you the 
preferment for which you ask. Your sincere 
friend—Eldon. (Turn over.) I gave it you 
yesterday.” Pleasant to all parties concerned 
was the correspondence between the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishop of Cork ; ‘* Dear Cork, 
please ordain Stanhope—York.”’ ‘* Dear York, 


Ir you ask ten persons at random whether 
the diamond is a work of nature or work of art, 
it is safe to wager that nine ef the ten will answer 
you that it is a work of nature. And yet it 
would be hard to find any object of ‘‘ bigotry and 
virtue,” as Mrs. Malaprop has it, which is more 
thoroughly a work of art than the diamond, as 
we now prize and wear it. The establishment 
of Starr & Maxcvs, 22 John St. (up stairs), has 
acquired a national reputation for the artistic 
in ornaments and jewelry; and yet in all the 
brilliant catalogue of rare and radiant objects 
there, fashioned by the skill of man out of the 
rude materials with which nature supplies him, 
you may safely select a pure and perfect diamond 
of the first water as that which owes the most to 
human thought and human manipulation. The 
ancients valued the diamond not so highly, in- 
deed, as we do, but very highly. But they val- 
ued it on totally different grounds from ours. 
They could not cut it, and bore it about with 
them ‘‘an excess of glory obscured,” not for its 
beauty, but because they believed it to be the 
only unalterable body in nature. It was their 
belief that neither steel nor fire could harm it. 
They even regarded it as possessing magical vir- 
tues. We know that the hammer will break it 
and the crucible burn it. Lavoisier burnt a dia- 
mond in oxygen and obtained from it carbonic 
acid. Yet we esteem it far more than did the 
ancients. Early in the Middle Ages, no one 
knows exactly when, the art of cutting and pol- 
ishing it with its own dust—‘‘ diamond cut dia- 
mond ”—was discovered. Van Berghens, in 1456, 
has the credit of perfecting this art. But, half a 
century before, the Duke of Burgundy gave away 
ten cut diamonds to the French nobles at a ban- 





quet in Paris, and the Emperor Charles of Ger- 
many wore cut diamonds in his cloak-clasp in 
1373. However, Van Berghens doubtless estab- 
lished the first diamond-cutters-guild in the Low 
Countries, where the art has flourished best down 
to our own times, which are seeing it gradually 
transferred to London. It is this art, and not 
nature,which gives the diamond of to-day its trans- 
parency, its dazzling play of light, its lustre, and 
converts one may say, a pebble into a star.-[ Com. ] 








A Srwing-Maourne is an absolute necessity in every 
family. In making a selection do not fail to examine 
the Wilson Under-Feed at their magnificent rooms. 
This machine is meeting with unprecedented success, 
being sold at a less price than any other first-class ma- 
chine, and at the same time combining to a ter de- 
gree all the essentials of a family machine. m 
= bd presen, a A York, and in all other cities in 

e United States. company want agents in coun- 
try towns.—{Vom.] — = 





Curtains & LamBrequins. Latest styles now 
ready. G. L. Kecty & Co, 724 B’way.—[Com. ] 
—_—_—>—>>>>_>_>>—>—_—_—_——— 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 








i — Very Extensive Patronage now en- 
joyed by the New Elastic Truse is the tribute of 
modern thought to the ess of the scientific dis- 
coverer. This Truss, without metal springs, retains 
the Rupture with absolute security in every case. It 
is worn with the greatest = t and day, till a 
rmanent cure is effected. Sold at a reasonable price. 
t is sent by mail to all parts of the ne! by The 
Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, who 
furnish descriptive circulars free on application. 


HE Best ELASTIC TRUSS, without metal 

springs, is Pomeroy’s ELastio Rupture Bett, pat- 
ented in 1871 and 1873. No one should buy an Elastic 
Truss without first writ to Messrs. POMEROY & 
CO., 744 Broadway, New York, for full iculars. 
Pomeroy’s Trusses are the best in the world. 


Mi AGI FOR THE PARLOR. 


Send a stamp for the new price-list. 
HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
850 Broadway, near 14th Street, New York. 











T used to be fashionable to wear German Silver 
Spectacles, but Young America 


PUTS THE GERMAN SILVER 


On the Toes of their Shoes, 


OTHING like them for service and 
eomfort— 


GOOD CABLE SCREW WIRE 


BOOTS and SHOES. Try them. 


GUARDIAN SAFETY LAMP. 


Principle Entirely New. 
Tested by the New York 
Fire Department who 
pronounced it the Safest 
Lamp for burning Kero- 
sene. Adapted to Dwell- 
ings, Hotels, Stores, 
Churches, Factories, &c. 
Agents Wantep. Ex- 
clusive sale guaranteed. 
Territory given free. 
Address DAVID LUBIN, 
Care of Edward Miller & Co., 104 Chambers St., N. Y. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 

439 Tuirp Avenvur, New York. 


BUY ONE OF OUR 
ELEGANT 
NATIONAL 


OR 


WOVEN WIRE 


MATTRESSES 


FOR 
$18 or $16, 
And you will have a Bed fora 
LIFETIME. 
= Noiseless. Comfortable. 

NEVER NEEDS A REPAIR, 


For Sale by all First- 
Class Furniture Deal- 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first 
the Am. Institute and ud Institute Feiss, 
te 





ae at 








wented | imp) 
that » child can 


Feet button 
c utton- 
with it than 






aceouracy. Is used 
enti: indepen- 
| the cow. 
machine, and 
asta lifetime. 

a 





use y that 
gold, Over eleven thou- 
, of their esaren. 
Local and traveling agents wan everywhere. ey 
sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 
Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
in & neat case, with directions for use, 
ther with sample of our new and novel of can- 


vassing, sent to any address on receipt: cents. 
rompt attention. Address 

















ers by mail receive 
WEBSTER M'F’G CO., Manutacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 
Please state in what paper you saw 








Highest Premiwm (Medal) Awarded and Endorsed by 
Certificate from the AMERICAN INSTITUTE as 


“THE BEST ARTICLE 












Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. Lib. 
oral terme to Dealer H. W. JOHNS, 


87 Maiden Lene, N. ¥. 

KIRKWOOD & DUNKLEE, Chicago. 

MM. MI. BUCK & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 

RESOR ELBOW W’F°G CO., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

B.S. PARSONS, Galveston, Texas. 

E. A. EDWARDS & CO., San Frincisco, 

















ope} O43 03 3u9g 
SNUIL UNV STIGON | 


No Cords or Balances Used. 
For Sale by Upholsterers. 


Broadway, 


yj !—C RMS! T 
12,000,000 — Lontin Market. tor sale - 





the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, in 
the Great Platte Valley! 3,000,000 ACRES in 
CENTRAL NEBRASKA — for sale in tracts of 
forty acres and upward on five and ten years’ credit a 
6 came. No odeanes interest yori MILD AND 

ALTHFUL CLIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, AN 
ABUNDANCE OF GOOD WATER. THE BEST 
MARKET IN THE WEST! The Great Mining Re- 
gions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada being 
supplied by the farmers in the Platte Valley. SOL- 
DIERS ENTITLED TO A HOMESTEAD OF 160 
ACRES. THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
FREE HOMES FOR ALL. Millions of acres of choice 
Government Lands open for entry under the Home- 





Jers every where, 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATE! 
CATALOGUE. 


WOVEN WIRE 
MATTRESS CO. 
J. T. STONE, Man’r, 


286 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


G.C. PERKINS, Sec’y, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


CANCER! CANCER!! CANCER!!! 
All external Cancers cured permanently. No ch 

made until cure is positively effected. ‘Address, b rie 

ter, J.E.WA R, 53 East 30th St., New York. 














See our SPRING CATA LOGUE-—free to all— 
for Premium for the ** BIG SUN FLOWER.” 


“OLD PROBABILITIES” BEAT. 
fe - 3 











FARMERS’ STORM GLASS * 
and Thermometer combined. Nicely boxed. Sent by 
Express,C.0.D. Price $3. Geo. Sweersrr, 120 Wall St. 


‘a BASE-BALL. PLAYERS, 
niforms, Belts, Caps, Shoes, Spike 
Bats, Balls, Bases, Score-Books, » 
NEW STYLES, 1873. 
Base-Ball Colored Fashion Sheet, with Catalogue. 
By mail, 10 cents. Our Professional Red Dead 
Sample by mail, postpaid, $1 50, PECK & SNYD 





stead Law, near this Great Railroad with good markets 
ind all the conveniences of an old settled country. 
ree passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. Sectional 
maps, showing the exact location of land; also, new 
dition of Descriptive Pamphlet with New Maps Mailed 
Free every where. Address 
O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co., Omana, Nes. 





Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. ' 
treech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to Double Shot 
uns, $3 to $150. Single Guns, $3to Rifles, $8 to $75 

6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 


z Large dtscounts to — o ae 
rmy Guns, vers, etc., bought or trad: ‘or. 
+ sent by express C.O.D. to be examined before paid for. 


HO! FOR SAN DIEGO, MAY 7, 


Chicago, Salt Lake, and San Francisco. 
First-class Fare reduced for this Tri 
For Circulars address W. H. FRANCIS, 
a 187 Broadway, N. ¥. 
















" NS CY — 
AVELIF CHING; oiNG <iG 


T 
MunTinG 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


25 beautiful varieties, with directions, by mail for 
ONE DOLLAR. Golden Lily of Japan, strong flow- 
ering bulb, for onx potLaR by mail. 12 Double 





Tuberose blooming bulbs, by mail for ork poLLaB. 
H. A. DREER. Seedsman & Florist, 
‘a. 


714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


im \WTEZO0NF » 
p SECRETE 


——. An lll 64 pages. “ap 
BOND, MARTIN & CO. Springfield, Mass — 


STAMMERING fess spews 
only $2. 




















126 Nassav Sr., N. Yv 





Send stamp for Circular to 
B. ROCKWELL, 583 Wood St., Cleveland, Obio. 














May 3,1 1873. J 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 




















MAH OGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


Hard-Wood Lumber, 
In PLANK, BOARDS, & VENEERS. 
GEO. W. READ & CO,, 

Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E.R. 
Branch Salesrooms, 170 and 172 Centre St.,N. Y. 
gay Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 
_- Inclose 3c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


~ ROGERS 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” 
A New Group, Price $18. 

Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List to 
JOHN BROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


LAURIE & McCLATCHEY 
HOM@@OPATHIC 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

The third edition within ore years of the above work 
has just been issued. Of Dr. Laurie’s work over 21,000 
copies have been sold in England. The American ed- 
itor, Dr. McClatchey, enhanced its value.by adding the 
“New American Remedies,” thus rendering it the most 
complete and reliable work on the subject in print. It 
wil! be especially appreciated by those having already 
some knowledge of the Homeopathic system of medi- 
cine. The work consists of one large octavo volume 
of over 1000 pages, and is substantially bound in Half 
Morocro. Price 

Above work is found at all Homeopathic Pharma- 
cies, or will be sent, postage free, on receipt of price. 

ddress BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
Howmoratiio PuaRBM acy, 


145 Grand Street, New York. — 


 LOVEJOY'S GLASS- CUTTER, 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 











Cuts glass better than a diamond; is useful in every 
House, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pay 
for itself the first time used. Sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress, safely packed, upon. receipt of 50 cents and let- 
ter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

229 Washington St., Boston. 


$6 WORTH MUSIC FOR 50¢. 


“ Biuwe’s Atuvm.” Each number has 32 large quarto 
pages first-class Piano Music. Best Songs, Waltzes, 
Galops, Quadrilles, &c., by Abt, Kucken, Mendelesohn, 
Claribel, Strauss. Faust, P Parlow, Herman, &c., for 50c. 
mailed. FRED. BLUME, 27 Union ‘Square, Broadway. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSCRS. 









**The Best are the Cheapest.’ 6 38 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. Fy 5 5 
& Ss 
EPs 
ee 
Family Size, - ma 35 
Ladies’ Scissors, - 1.00 z 25 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft. 3 2S 
w York. 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 29 Rose St, New 
Ju ST PUBLISHED: 


THE TRIP TO EUROPE. 


A Magazine of information for Ocean Travelers. Can 
be had free of charge on application to the publishers, 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
Anonog Line Streamers, 

7 Bowling Green, New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
zs NESS PURPOSES, 

And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE, 
” BENS. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 ey SS ae rer St. wN. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadel hia; J. F. Edwe ards, St. 
Lo nis, Mo: A.C. ellogg, Chicago, li. Send for 
Pamphlet. 


| 
| 













TEE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


TeeCream Freezer. 


[Tingley’s Patent), will produce a finer quality of Cream 
in less time and with less labor, than any other Freezer 
made. Ig perfectly air-tight, and willpay the entire cost 
of the machine in one season insaving of ice ¢lone. Sizes 
from three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for 
catalogue. CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
506 C ree St., Philad iphia. 


=p Gorham’s Silver Plated Linen Marker 
Ld with case of type for mark- 
® ing Linen, Cards, Enve- 
lopes ,&c. Put upand sent 
>— free for $1.75( with- 
ai out case $1.25.) 
W.B.Gorham, 
145 Washington St , 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HOMELESS TO-NIGHT. 


By C. A. Waits. One of the most witching and sym- 
pathy-stirring melodies ever written by the author of 
“Put me in my Little Bed.” 30,000 copies sold. Price. 
ars any address, 40c. ; forGuitar, 35c. Published 
y WHITE, SMITH, & PERRY, Boston, Mass. 


RTIFICIAL LIMBS. — A. A. MARKS, 
575 ape N.Y. City, Inventor and 
} U.S. Gow’t Manufacturer of First Prewrca 








































Artificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and 
Feet. Send for fllnstrated Pomphiet, free. 








WON] DERFUL DISCOVERY! No more 

bal heals nnder 60 years of age! Hair warranted on 
any head or foee in& months! Thonaande of testimoni- 
ala. Price $s DONDERO & SPENCER, Gen’ Agt’s, 
1105 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 





SAVE YOUR EYES, 


RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 
By reading our Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- 
store Impaired Vision and 
Overworked Eyes; how to cure Weu 
Watery, Inflamed, and Near-Si 
Eyes, and all other Diseases of the ees 

WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 
HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free, Send your address to 

DR. J. BALL & CO., «. 0. Box 957.) 


_*__ No, O1 Liberty Street, Now York Oity, N.Y. 


The Sheldon Spooler 


Is the best and most reliable device for winding Bob- 
bins ever invented. Simple in its construction, easily 
attached, always gives a uniform tension, and never 
gets out of order. No shuttle machine complete with- 
out it. Price only $1. The Housinger Spool-Holder 
is needed on all Sewing-Machines. It effectually pre- 
vents the thread from dropping down, getting under 
the spool, and winding around t 2 epinale le upon which 
the apool revolves. Price only 25 cents. th these 
indispensable attachments for sale by all dealers in 
Sewing-Machines. Agents and canvassers wanted 
every where. Exclusive territory given to good men 

Samples by mail, prepaid. The trade supplied by the 


SHELDON SPOOLER CO., 


1428 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Keep this and send for Circulars, 


“ath  £PORTABLE 


‘ 
SODA FOUNTAINS, 
$40, $50, $75, and $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 

SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 

Manufactured by 
J.W. CHAPMAN & CO., 

Madison, Ind. 

—Send for Circular.— 












We send the Webster Patent Button- 

Hole Worker and the Protean Button- 

§ Hole Lancette to any address on re- 

eipt of 40 cents. We want Agents every where, and 
wi give a larger commission than any other firm in the 


United States. CONNECTICUT NOVELTY WORKS, 
ffice, 509 Broadway, New York. 





Firtren YEARS WITHOUT A 
FAILURE, to cure all the worst 
forms of Pires, Leprosy, 
Sororuta, Sart Kuecm, Ca- 
Tarren, Ruxomatism, Kipney 
Diseases, and all diseases of 
the Skin, and the greatest 
Blood Purifier ever discov- 
ered. Entirely vegetable. In 
case of failure, I thank all 

———— to send to me, or my Agents, 

and take back their money. Sold every where. $l a 
bottle. Send for Circulars. 
H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, ] Boston. 





WE ; DEFY THE WORLD ‘to produce a a 
remedy that will cure HEADACHE and DYS- 
PEPSIA as Cec tually as De. R. A. WILSON’S PILLS. 
Sold by all dealers. B. L. FAHNESTOCK & CO., 
Proprietors, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a k WHY + we can sell ‘First 
pr ACE » 290, one T Octave Piavos tor $290 







We answer—It costs less than 
to make any Piano sol 
through Agents, ali of whom make 
miOO per ct. proiit. We have 
yno Agents, Suc ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we Tefer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. ‘some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
ne J. 8. Plano Cow 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely petit, upon receipt 


of Sy 00 (Two), by 
ALVA * LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 


WOODWARD's COUNTRY HOMES. 


DESIGNS and PLANS for 
1 5 Houses of moderate cost. 
$1 50, postpaid. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
Pvus.isurrs, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 

g@~ Send for Catalogue of all the 

~ best books on Arc hitecture, Agri- 
} culture, Field Sports, & the Horse. 


“POULTRY WORLD. 


A Splendidly Illustrated Monthly, devoted entirely to 
Poultry. $125 a year. Send 10 cts. for a specimen 
copy. Address 8 POU ‘LTRY WORLD, Hartford, Conn, 
A mou SE ONC E 
) Caught, Resets the 

Trap for another! Six 
sent by Express for $3; 
sample by mail, post- 
paid, 75 centa. For sale 

y the trade. 


R. E. DIETZ, Patentee, 54 & 56 Fulton St., N.Y. 










































ROPER HOT AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St. N. Y. 


PAINTERS GREER 


throughout the country wipe out all their Best @rarwiNe in 
less than Aalf the usual time with new PATENT P 
BATED METALLIO OuAINING Toors. Bend stamp for all 
lars J.d,CaLLow, Cleveland, Ohio. 


T " for two numbers of the new 
ON LY 10 0 | S. illustrated paper, My Own 
Fierstpe. A $5 Chromo and the paper only $1 a e- 

JONES & HADLEY, Publishers, 176 § Broadway, N N.Y. 


W H E W | 2% Rare Foreign Stamps 3 for 50c. Ilus- 
+ trated Catalogue, 15c. Circulars free. 
Address STAMP & COIN CO., Box 1089 Rockford, Ill. 














NEW YORK SAFETY STEAM POWER CO., 
30 CORTLANDT S8T., N. Y. 
SUPERIOR STEAM ENGINES 
& BOILERS, 
by special machinery 
and duplication of 
parts. They are Safe, 
Economical, Easily 
Managed, “and not 
liable to derange- 
ment. Their COM- 
BINED ENGINE 
AND BOILER is 
peculiarly adapt- 
ed to all purposes 
requiring small 





















400 en- 
gines, from 
2 to 100 
J horse -pow- 
er, in use, 
Send for 
llus- 
= “3 trated 
, ai Circu- 
lar. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep ro Fir any Fieunre, and 
are filted with the greatest accuracy, TK NAMES AND Dt- 
KEOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUKTIHEKK BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM BKYARATE PIKOK OF THK PATTERN, 80 AaB to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. ...........0.00 No, 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

Os ona cusi dee ininhmasdn aed seed dian " @ 
CHILD'’s GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

is seinen Ma Wet aaik ies «has abla on = 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ &9 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

i BER TO |) SR aa ss 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 385 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER. 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

‘ 








nt nits sn seen phacianehebek ‘4 
GENTLEMAN’S wry DRESSING - GOWN ’ 

BD SOE po ccncsccccescesecses “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “= @ 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... *@o 

Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Baqsue, Apron-front Over skirt, aud -» 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) .. a | 

LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER " « 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 


Chemise, and Drawers)... " ©¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron- -front Over-skirt 
Ne Se Sac cuntnscenccesacensesess = 8 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron-frout Over-skirt, and 
We HE, 5 ochonentansanes “ 18 

TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over -skirt, and Walking Skirt paiieehiaheanws “ = 

VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... “" oi 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER..No, 23 

POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 


skirt, and W: alking ER sacoeuséeseegnnnenne “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old)..........60..eeeeeee at 


POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
fosen Front and Adjustable Demi “Trained 
a sad 

LOOSE POLONA 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE Poa h Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown) o 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 

DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Kuickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 





SEE 5 cu biv ne obbnnteunssanseeensbansec * 39 
ASQUE, with Grecian C ape, Open- -front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT.., “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT ‘AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT................. “a 


DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 48 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 


rirl from 5 to 15 vears old).................. “ 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... * 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

TRE “* 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
a pe ». *@ 


Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

Os I a denis. 00s cn thaceneneneeis = 2) 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind. Over- 

ekirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “ 18 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 

Es ton sand side ccducccksandedsnstesensenss ” 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
propel, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged, 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bus t Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 


______—*sHARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MONEY EY MADE RAPIDL Y with Stencil and Ke 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, an 
full particulars FREE. S8. M. Srevorr, Boston, Mass. 


$60 A WEEK TO AGENTS. Fastest sell- 
ing —- Sampic for €-cont stamp. 


cular free. J. BRIDE, 769 Broadway, N. 





BUILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathi: 


and Circulars, to B. E. Eos tone Co., 53% & 58 





t Lining, and as a substitute for Plastering. send for Sam 
kk Place, N. Y., or Kocg River Parca Co., Chicago. 











AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


UNUEVELOPED WEST 


FIVE YEARS IN THe TERRITORIES. 
y J. H. KRADLE 
WESTERN MSR = OLNOLNNAT COMMEROTAL. 
The only complete history of that vast region between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific: Its Resources, Climate, 
a myn Natural Curiosities, &c., with life and ad- 
venture on Prairies, Mountains. ‘and the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Beadle has spent five years traveling in the new 
States and Territories, ond knows more about their 
Resources, &c., than any other writer. The book is il- 
lustrated with over 250 fine engrav ings of the Scenery, 
Cities, Lands, Mines, People, and Curiosities of the Great 
West, and is the best and fastest selling book ever pub- 
lish Send for specimen pages and circulars, with 
terms. Address Nationan Pusiisnine Co., Phils., Pa. 


eT 
TO ALL HAVING SPARE Ee RE TIME. 


WW woo oo D UPWARDS EARNED 
WEEKLY without Risk—Locatl 
Agents wanted Everywhere for the 
PEOPLES’ PICTORIAL ATLAS, 
—y ontetinn fan's fora Circu- 
or contailé u nstructtons— 
48 hav ing Letoure Time should 
y to J. DAV. iD WILLIAMS, 
Beekman St. New York— 
eEEESiemEEEneETunennemnenn 


—or 57 South Green St., Ch 

8 to work with. 
Largest CASH PAY. Either traveling or at home. 
Exclusive Territory, New Plans, &c. The moat eaily 
worked Agency. Eyrny subs riber receives ** Cute? 
and a share in $25, in Cash and other Premiums. 
Experienced Agents make $100 to -_ per week, Send 
at once for particulars, terms, &c 

OUR FIRESIDE FRIEND, Chicago and Boston. 


STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
The Best Invented, 
Price ot $26, $38, and SGO. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 
WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y. 


7 Ty ~-- BOOK AGENTS are wanted 
W A N l E D. to sell popular Standard Works by 
subscription. Some of them, viz.: M‘Clintock and 
Strong's Cy clopoedia of DB iblical, Ths color ical, and Kecle- 
siastical Literature; The Life of Christ; The Land and 
the Book; and Tyerman’s Life of Wesley are admirabl 
adapted for Theologic al Students and others to sell 
during their coming vacations. The subscriber also 

wants energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
NEw and po ular hooks, juet published, viz.: arm Bal- 
lads. by Will Carleton; The Treaty of Washington, vy 
Caleb Cushing; Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; wit 
@ Glance at Hayiti, by Samuel Hazard; and Nordhoff's 
California, Energetic persons can make the business 
very lucrative. For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Car@of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


NORTH. t 


=) 

FE} A NEW AND GOOD BOOK FUR AGENTS, }¢ 
wtNational. Popular. Beautiful. Send for Circular.J@ 
>} Johnson,Wilson,& Co., 27 Beekman St., N.Y. bay 


1 SOUTH. i 


T MALE OR FEMALE, 
W ORKING CL ASS, $60 a week guaranteed, 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; na 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 € vortlandt St., N. Y. 


ALL AGENTS, forse 
make a mistake if they fail to write CHAS. I L TAY. 


LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new LA 
tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 


EXPERIENCED CANVASSING wWzeR's, 


To take orders for the best selling book on the market, 
Exclusive territory given. Apply to 
BILL, NICHOLS, & CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass, 


TEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPH EX- 
IBITOR,.—Contains, magnifies, exhibits au- 
tomatically 200 photographs. Complete Exhibitor 
mailed free for $1. Agents wanting a rare novelty ad- 
dress J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, Washington Co., N.Y. 


872 EACH WEEK, 2¢%.ce"“bsr 


+ ery where. Buai- 
ness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


$9 (0) ee year and first-class piano free to every 
2 () ady or gentleman that sells wi Ev- 
ery thing furnished and expenses paid. Address, with 
stamp, Evreka Cuxmioat Wonks, Clayton, Mich. 


5OOO ASENTS © ANTED. Samples sent 
free by a z wo new articles, salable as 
. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 


G E I's "Address Cowan & Co., 8th St., New 
A I UN’ + York, for best selling book pablished, 
$30 a week and expenses. Salary or Commission. 


$5 to $20) perday! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 


, SS REST 














flour. Addre sal 


le, of eltiicr sex, youn or old, make more money at 
work for “i f #pa © moments or el! the time than atanythiag 
e)ne, Porticckestoas Address G. Stinson & Co., Portiend, Maine, 


SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
12 $10. R L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


( 42 A MONTH! Horee and carriage furnished, 
$ Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me, 
GENTS Wented for Humpty Dumpty. “Nobby.” 
Sample 25c. H. De Silver & Co., 31 8.6th St., P hila. 


ANTED! Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 
other novelties. Address U. 8. Manufacturing 


Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZA 


Hanrren’s Macaziny, One Year..... $4 00 
Hanver's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Hanrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 ; 
Harren’s MaGazine, Hanren’s Weekey, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; oF any two for #7 00, 


ither the Mauazink, WEEKLY, oF 
tis for every Club of Five 
xan will be anpplied ¢ ara 
| semen at $4 00 ea th, in one remittance; ov, Sta 
3 for $20 00, without extra copy 
a “ the Magazine, within the United States, ls 94 cents a 
= ew kly and Bazar, 2 cents a year, payable at the office 
pe a poke ey out hecribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
+ ad or 20 cente for the Weekly or Basar, to prepay the United 
oteeteeriptions may commence at any time. When no date is spedt- 
fied, it is understood thet the subs ae for the M ne begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Basar, wii the Henkes 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Brornrns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can ve renewed without loss to 


the sender. 


An Extra Copy of ¢ 





Tenus yor Apverristne ty Hanren’s WzEKLy anp 
Haerer’s Bazan. 
Harper’s Weeklu.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 per Line—ench ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—%i © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & ; BROTHERS, New York, 4 
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HARPE R’'S WEEKLY. 








LITTLE SAMMY AND HIS INDIAN PROTEGE. 
*" Mrs. Corumpia. ‘‘ What is all this trouble about ?”” 


Sammy. *‘ Boo-hoo! 
a-goin’ 
ples use E xterminate him ? r 


I got all his playthings, an’ I kicked him into the corner, an’ I was 
to'chuck him out er the winder, when he up an’ slapped me. An’, ma, wouldn’t you 





‘THE WEEKLY SUN, 


Circulation Over” 50,000 Copies. 


When Tue Sun came under its present man- 
agement, five years ago, its weekly edition was 
less than 500 copies. THe WEEKLY SUN now 
circulates over 50,000 copies all over the United 
States, the Territories, and the Dominion of 
Canada. It goes among the thrifty farmers, the 
mechanics, and business men of North America, 
diffusing the light of intelligence and inculcating 
sound principles in the homes of the very bone 
and sinew of the people. 

We believe there are not more than one or 
two secular weekly newspapers in the United 
States possessing a wider circulation. In the 
following table we give the distribution of this 
edition of THe Sun: 





Tilinois...... 9975; Utah ........ 435) Louisiana. ... 383 
Indiana. ..... 1896 Colorado .... 242, Alabama..... 449 
a 2197 Oregon..... 249 Maryland.... 411 
New York. ..6420 Territories... 654|Florida...... 225 
Wisconsin ...1895 New am 1843) Delaware.... 251 
Missouri..... 1249 California... 296) Massachu’tts. 1242 
Minnesota... 696 Texas....... 11041 Connecticut. 1083 
Ohio......... (3986 Mississippi .. 968|Maine........ 763 

Pennsylvania3819 West Virginia 511 IN. Bemechico 803 
Kansas. +... 965 Tennessee. ... 540 Vermont..... 863 
Kentucky.... 645 Virginia...... 783 Rhode Island = 
Nebraska.... 475 N. Carolina.. 438 Canada...... 
Arkaneas.... 436 S. Carolina... 793 Foreign...... 1 
Michigan ....2510 Georgia...... . 417 

Total mail subscribers.........-.--.-eseeeeees 45,795 


Sold to Am. News Co. .2950|Soldto Nat'l NewsCo, 116 
Sold to N. ¥. News Co. .1080' Retailed at Sun office. 506 
BR vc civccucwccvasdvecsccconeqesetes eoeeed 50,450 
Business men will find THe WEEKLY Sun a 
valuable medium through which to reach cus- 
tomers throughout the country. 

Mr. S. B. Fannie, an extensive dealer in and 
grower of farm and garden seeds at Jamesport, 
N._Y., who has advertised in THe WEEKLY 
Sun, writes March 22 to his advertising agent 
in this city: 

“T find Tas Weexvy Sun a good advertising paper. 


So far have received more answers from it than all 
the rest combined.” 


Again, writing to the same agent, March 24, 
to order advertising, he says: 

“Ture Werx.y Sun is far ahead of any of them.” 

Ordinary advertising in THe WEEKLY Sty, 
50 cents per line; business notices, 75 cents. 

Tue Werkry Sen is a large eight - page, 
fifty-six column newspaper, published every 
Wednesday morning. Subscription price, One 
Dollar a year in advance. 


School Apparatus 


Priced Catalogues sent to any mom 10 cents each. 
Part Ist. Mathematical Instruments... 153 pages 
a 





wd. Optical Instruments.......... 107 
- 3d. Ste Sten eg, OOO LE _ 
4th. Physical Apparatus........... 66 


rs —e W. QUEEN & CO,, 
roadway, New York: 994 ¢ ‘hestnut St., Philada. 
BI U. | L 2) E R and all who ec ontemplate build- 
ing, Supplied with Illustrated 


Address A. J. Bicknell & ‘Con Pua ‘Warren ScaNf 
a 


ACCIDEN S. rive 1 FI oa 
AVELE 
: of Hartton 8 








STRINWAY 


Grand, Square & Upright Pianos 


nts. of the Grand gg | bat $.0f Honor. 
—— oto a a “4 London, 1862. 
e most Perfectly arran, and the st 
Piano Manufactory as the Word 
One Piano Every Working Hour, 
Ten Pianos Every Day, 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years, 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best ma- 
teriais and most thorough wor! ip will permit, 
Old Pianos taken in exchange, 
&2 Iliustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mail- 


STEINWAY SONS’ Warerooms, 


TEINWAY HAL 
109 & 111 East 14th st.” N. W, 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


91,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
¢a~ Send for Price-Lists. 
ative BUFFALO, N.Y. 


WARDS 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Self-Measure for Shirts. 
Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free every where. 


E. M. & WM. WARD, 


862 Broadway, cor, Union Square; 














ALSO, 
387 Broadway, New York. 


NEW STYLES FIVE-OCTAVE 


DOUBLE-REED 


CABINET ORGANS 


Reduced Prices. 


$110 and $125 Each, 
Other styles at $55 to 
$500 and upward. Or. 
fans to RENT, with priv- 
lege Of PURCHASE FOR 
| MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
CataLoeves and Cir- 
, ouLars free. 
EASON. & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
25 Union Square, New York; 154 Tremont St., Boston; : 
80 and 82 Adams St., Chicago. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
&@~ Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md, 














[May 3, 1873, 





WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL 


RECEIVED THE 


MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, 1872, 


AS THE 
“Best and Safest Illuminating Oil, and deserving of the Highest Encomium.” 
It is designed for all styles of KEROSENE LAMPS and BURNERS. ° 


J. H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, New York. 





PARK and GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS, 


| A s & <> 


J, L. Mott tron Works, 


90 Beekman St., cor. Cliff, N. Y. 
STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above in 
the United States. Illustrated Catalogues, 20 x 14, con- 
taining 90 pages, with Price-Lists, sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of $2 00 (to be returned to purchasers). 


A MICROSCOPE 


Is a necessity to every intelligent family. All grades 
from 50 cts to $500. nd for Price-List. 
MoALLISTER, "Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1. . 
BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON: 
KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures and 
Opinions. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 
THE COMING RACE. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 
GODOLPHIN. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
3. 
FARM BALLADS. By Wii Sonsunan. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo, Ornamental _— $2 00 











THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Cares Cusuinc. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


4. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. A Novel. By F. W. Ron- 
tnson, Author of ‘‘Christie’s Faith,” ‘Mattie: a 
Stray,” “‘No Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


5. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuaries Hattoor, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park + sana * Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, — $2 00, 


TURNING-POINTS IN ‘ure. By the Rev. Frep- 
Exiok Arnoip, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Bravpon, Author of ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,” ‘ Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” ‘‘ Birds of Prey,” ‘“‘John Marchmont's Leg- 
acy,” &c. Illustrated. 7 Paper, 75 cents. 


SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samver Hazarv, Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8v Cloth, $3 50. 


STUDENT'S HALLAM: S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Death of George II. By Henry Hava, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. ee the Author's Latest 
Additions and Corrections, an adopted © the Use 
of Students. By Wa. Smits, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, 
74T pp., Cloth, $2 00, 


10. 

RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, aud 
Life. Being the Second Series ofa Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Exiséx Recuvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with * oy EARTH,” by Eviséx 
Reoxivs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


11. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Groner 
Exror, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “‘Romola,” &c. 2 vols., ane, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, — $1 50. 


HUDSON'S HISTORY oF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Freveric Hupson. Crown Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


13. 
ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuanres Grnzon, 
“Anthor of “For the King,” and “For Lack of 
Gold.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


14. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Scnarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $3 00, 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J. B. Ligutroort, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricuarp 
Cuenevix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. ByC. J. Exv.icort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bris 


NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlere. By Cnantes Noxpnorr. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper. $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 





te Harrre & Broturns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

s~ Harrrr’s Catarocue mailed free on receipt of 





Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


| 








WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
Press, as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship 


WAREROOMS, 


‘Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St. W. Y. 


HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 


Now has a beautiful assortment I Watches and 
Tfaveling Clocks, of his own make, at 
No. 23 Union Square, New York. 
E. LOUPPE, Agent. 




















KANSAS LANDS FOR SALE. 


Improved Farms in Shawnee County. Wild Lands 
in Greenwood, Butler, Lyon, Osage, Coffey, Chase, Ot- 
tawa, Clay, Cloud, Mitchell, Wabaunsee, Pottawatomie, 
Woodson, Morris, Dickenson, Shawnee, and other 
Counties. City Property in Topeka; in lots and on 
terms to suit purchasers. Selected i ao — Address 

AS. A. KING, 
Cor. Sx, CLarn & Wasson Sts., “Do 


AMERICAN 
FISHING. 


1 
HALLOCK’S 


FISHING TOURIST. 


The Fishing Tourist: Angler’s Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cartes HA.Liock, 
Secretary of the ‘‘ Blooming-Grove Park As- 
sociation.” Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


There have been many books published since the 
days of Izaak Walton, which professed to be accurate 
guide books for the angler. ‘The Fishing Tourist” 
is; however, the only American book which contains 
in asmal] compass all the information that is necessary 
to the sportsman who is in search of trout and salmon. 
The author confines his attention entirely to the sal- 
monide, deeming duller fish unworthy of the fly, and 
he tells the fishermen precisely where to find his prey, 
whether it be in Canada or in the wide territory of the 
United States. He writes pleasantly and intelligibly, 
and the brief directions which he gives as to the choice 
of fishing tackle, and the throwing of the fly, will be 
sure to prove useful. Tothose who propose to visit the 
Wilderness this summer, there is no better guide than 
Mr. Hallock’s attractive little volume.—N, ¥. Times. 


SCOTT'S FISHING 
AMERICAN WATERS. 


Fishing in American Waters. By Gento C. 
Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 50. 


Contains a vast amount of information concerning 
the sea and fresh water fishes of our American waters, 
the various methods of capturing them, the tackle to 
be employed, etc. Important in respect of fish-culture. 
This book, like the author of it, is eminently practical, 
and every angler ought tohaveit. We doubt whether 
there is another man in America capable of writing 
and illustrating, as Mr. Scott has done, such a book as 
this.—Spirit of the Times. 











PUBLISHED BY HARPER & Bi & BROTHERS, New Youx. 


t@™ Hanren & Brorwens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





Surrrement, May 3, 1873.] 


SHOEING OXEN AT"ROME. 


Tue artist to whose pencil the readers of the 
Weekly are indebted for the interesting picture 
on this page describes the scene as follows: 
“One of the cruelest and most picturesque 
sights I have seen in Rome is the shoeing of 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Their horns bound with thick rope to the pole 


of the rude carts they draw, with necks pressed. 


down under the weight of a ponderous yoke, 
with nostrils pierced by a ring to receive the 
reins, and urged by a goad, they plod along the 
roads of Rome. Slow they certainly are, but 
they are very patient, and very hardly used. 
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oxen. Every body knows the magnificent cat- 
tle of the Roman Campagna. Tall, stately 
brutes they are, with prodigious horns, in color 
& stone gray, sometimes darker and sometimes a 
pure white. In the size, color, and silky tex- 
ture of coat they resemble those grand Brahma 
cattle more than any breed of ours. They are 
the Romans’ strong, uncomplaining slaves. 


Looking at them, you realize the whole force of 
the metaphor, ‘to go beneath the yoke.’ What 
expression there is in their full eye so ‘ wondrous 
pitiful !’ 

“*If you would study them, where else should 
you go but to the Forum Boarium? And the 
modern Forum Boarium is not far off the ancient 
one, close to San Georgio in Velatro and the 


ee 


Arch of Janus. Just at the beginning of Via 
de’ Cerchi, where it leaves the Piazza della Boc- 
ca della Verita, opposite the famous little Temple 
of Vesta, you will find its broad margin full of 
these oxen and their carts. Here, reveling in 
a temporary repose, they lie at their ease and 
ruminate—on things in general. Only for a 
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time, though. Their contadino driver, sallow, 
satyr-like man, with goat-skin thighs and al- 
most a tail and hoofs, stirs them up, and drives 
them to be shod. They leave the yoke only to 
enter the Caudine Forks. ‘These are a narrow 
pound between five posts, planted two opposite 
two, and the fifth making a triangle with the last 
pair. To this the horns of the ox are tied, after 
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he has been coaxed and goaded up to it. Then 
two ropes are passed under him, attached on one 
side to a cross-piece, on the other to a capstan. 
With this the poor animal is hoisted off his legs, 
and hangs with all his weight upon the ropes, 
almost cut in two by them, rolling like a ship on 
her beam ends, Then the hind-legs are tied one 
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by one to a bar, and ed on, and afterward 
the fore-feet bound to a projecting piece of wood. 
When all is finished he is leisurely let down 
again, and dismissed to make room for another. 
The Temple of Vesta yonder has watched this 
self-same scene recurring for 2000 years, for 1 
imagine the method has undergone no improve: 
ment since Crxcinnatus’s ‘bos piger’ was shod. 
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THE FATAL CRADLE: 
[ERWISE, THE HEART-RENDING STORY 
OF MR. HEAVYSIDES. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


Turret has never yet been discovered a man 
with a grievance who objected to mention it. I 
ain no exception to this geveral human rule. I 
have got a grievance, and I don’t object to men- 

ion it, Compose your spirits to hear a pathetic 

y, and kindly picture me in your own mind 
as a baby five minutes old. 

Do I understand you to say that I am too big 
and too heavy to be pictured in any body’s mind 
asa baby? Perhaps I may be—but don’t men- 
tion my weight again, if you please. My weight 
has been the grand misfortune of my life. It 
spoiled all my prospects (as you will presently 
hear) before I was two days old. 

My story begins thirty-one years ago, at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, and starts with the great 
mistake of my first appearance in this world, at 
sea, on board the merchant ship Adventure, 
‘Captain Gillop, five hundred tons burden, cop- 
pered, and carrying an experienced surgeon. 

In presenting myself to you (which I am now 
about to do) at that eventful period of my life 
when I was from five to ten minutes old, and in 
withdrawing myself again from your notice (so 
as not to trouble you with more than a short 
story) before the time when I cut my first tooth, 
I need not hesitate to admit that I speak on 
hearsay knowledge only. It is knowledge, how- 
ever, that may be relied on, for all that. My 
iuformation comes from Captain Gillop, cem- 
mander of the Adventure (who sent it to me in 
the form of a letter}; fromi Mr. Jolly, experienced 
surgeon of the Adventure (who wrote it for me— 
most unfeelingly, as I think—in the shape of a 
humorous narrative); and from Mrs. Drabble, 
stewardess of the Adventure (who told it me by 
word of mouth). ‘Those three persons were, in 
various degrees, spectators—I may say aston- 
ished spectators—of the events which I have 
now to relate. 

The Adventure at the time I speak of was 
bound ort from London to Australia. I sup- 
pose you know without my telling you that thirty 
years ago was long before the time of the gold- 
finding and the famous clipper ships. Building 
in the new colony and sheep-farming far up in- 
iand were the two main employments of those 
days, and the passengers on board our vessel 
were consequently builders or sheep-farmers al- 
most tO a Man, 

A ship of five hundred tons well loaded with 
cargo doesn't offer first-rate accommodation to a 
large number of passengers. Not that the gen- 
tlefolks in the cabin had any great reason to 
complain. There the passage-money, which was 
a good round sum, kept them what you call se- 
Ject. One or two berths in this part of the ship 
were even empty and going a-begging, in conse- 
quence of there being only four cabin passengers. 
These are their names and descriptions : 

Mr. Sims, a middle-aged man, going out on 
a building speculation; Mr. Purling, a weakly 


young gentleman, sent on a long sea-voyage for 
the benefit of his health; and Mr. and Mrs, 
Smalichild, a young married couple with a little 


independence, which Mr. Smallchild proposed to 
make a large one by sheep-farming. 

This gentleman was reported to the captain as 
being very good company when on shore. But 
the sea altered him to a certain extent. When 
Mr. Smalichiid was not sick, he was eating and 
drinking ; and when he was not eating and drink- 
ing, he was fast asleep. He was perfectly patient 
and good-humored, and wonderfully nimble at 
running into his cabin when the qualms took 
him on a sudden ; but as for his being good com- 
pany, nobody heard him say ten words together 
all through the voyage. And no wonder. A 
man can’t talk in the qualms; a man can't talk 
while he is eating and drinking; and a man can’t 
talk when he is asleep. And that was Mr. Small- 
child’s life. As for Mrs, Smallchild, she kept her 
cabin from first to last. But you will hear more 
of her presently. 

These four cabin passengers, as I have al- 

ready remarked, were well enough off for their 
accommodation. But the miserable people in 
the steerage—a poor place at the best of times on 
board the Adventure—were all huddled together, 
men and women and children, higgledy-piggledy, 
like sheep in a pen, except that they hadn't got 
the same quantity of fine fresh air to blow over 
them. They were artisans and farm-laborers, 
who couldn’t make’ it out in the old country. I 
have no information either of their exact numbers 
or of their names, It doesn’t matter: there was 
only one family among them which need be men- 
tioned particularly—namely, the family of the 
Heavysides. To wit, Simon Heavysides, intel- 
ligent and well-educated, a carpenter by trade; 
Susan, Heavysides, his wife; and seven little 
Heavysides, their unfortunate offspring. My 
father and mother and brothers and sisters, did 
I understand you to say? Don’t be in a hurry! 
I recommend you to wait a little before you 
uiake quite sure of that circumstance. 

Though I myself had not, perhaps, strictly 
speaking, come on board when the vessel left 
London, my ill luck, as I firmly believe, had 
Shipped in the Adventure to wait for me—and 
decided the nature of the voyage accordingly. 
oe was such a miserable time known. 
thy Weather came down on us from all 
bafitin ge compass, with intervals of light, 
Adoontwe bea tan no By the send the 
Gillop's naturally sweet t — ee 
soured. I leave you to temper began 60 get 
ly to be much im ste t B hether it was like- 

op aubroved by a piece of news 
which reached him from the region : 

- : . of the cabin 
on the morning of the ninety-first da It had 
fallen to a dead calm again; and rs ship was 
rolling about helpless with her head all round 


the compass, when Mr. Jolly (from whose face- 
tious narrative I repeat all conversations exactly 
as they passed) came on deck to the captain, and 
addressed him in these words : 

**T have got some news that will rather sur- 
prise you,” said Mr. Jolly, smiling and rubbing 
his hands. (Although the experienced surgeon 
has not shown much sympathy for my troubles, 
I won't deny that his disposition was as good as 
his name. ‘To this day no amount of bad weath- 
er or hard work can upset Mr. Jolly’s temper. ) 
“If it’s news of a fair wind coming,” grum- 
bled the captain, ‘‘ that would surprise me on 
board this ship, I can promise you!” 

“It’s not exactly a wind coming,” said Mr. 
Jolly. ‘*It’s another cabin passenger.” 

The captain looked round at the empty sea, 
with the land thousands of miles away, and with 
not a ship in sight—tarned sharply on the expe- 
rienced surgeon—eyed him hard—changed color 
suddenly—and asked what he meant. 

**T mean there's a fifth cabin passenger com- 
ing on board,” persisted Mr. Jolly, grinning from 
ear to ear—‘“‘introduced by Mrs. Smalichild— 
likely to join us, I should say, toward evening— 
size, nothing to speak of—sex, not known at pres- 
ent—manners and customs, probably squally.” 

**Do you —. mean welt nga por captain, 
backing away, and turning paler and paler. 

“70, = Yo,” answered Mr. Jolly, nodding 
hard at him. 

“Then I'll tell you what,” cried Captain Gil- 
lop, suddenly flying into a violent passion, “‘ I 
won't have it! the infernal weather has worried 
me out of my life and soul already—and I won't 
have it! Put it off, Jolly—tell her there isn’t 
room enough for that sort of thing on board my 
vessel. What does she mean by taking us all in 
in this way? Shameful! shameful!” 

‘‘No! no!” remonstrated Mr. Jolly. ‘Don’t 
look at it in that light. It’s her first child, poor 
thing. How should she know? Give her a lit- 
tle more experience, and I dare say—” 

‘* Where’s her husband ?” broke in the cap- 
tain, with a threatening look. ‘‘ I'll speak my 
mind to her husband, at any rate.” 

Mr. Jolly consulted his watch before he an- 
swered, 

‘* Half past eleven,” he said. ‘‘ Let me con- 
sider a little. It’s Mr. Smallchild’s regular time 
just now for squaring accounts with the sea. 
He'll have done in a quarter of an hour. In 
five minutes more he'll be fast asleep. At one 
o'clock he'll eat a hearty lunch, and go to sleep 
again. At half past two he'll square accounts 
as before—and so on till night. You'll make 
nothing out of Mr. Smallchild, captain. Extraor- 
dinary man—wastes tissue, and repairs it again 
perpetually, in the most astonishing manner. If 
we are another month at sea, I believe we shall 
bring him into port totally comatose.—Hullo! 
What de you want ?” 

The steward’s mate had approached the quar- 
ter-deck while the doctor was speaking. Was 
it a curious coincidence? This man also was 
grinning from ear to ear, exactly like Mr. Jolly. 

** You're wanted in the steerage, Sir,” said the 
stewards mate tothe doctor, ‘* A woman taken 
bad, name of Heavysides.” 

‘** Nonsense!” cried Mr. Jolly. ‘‘ Ha! ha! 
ha! You don’t mean— Eh?” 

** That’s it, Sir, sure endugh,” said the stew- 
ard’s mate, in the most positive manner. 

Captain Gillop looked all around him in si- 
lent desperation; lost his sea-legs for the first 
time these twenty years; staggered back till he 
was brought all standing by the side of his own 


language to express himself in, at the same mo- 
ment. 

‘“‘This ship is bewitched,” said the captain, 
wildly. ‘* Stop!” he called out, recovering him- 
self a little as the doctor bustled away to the 
steerage. ‘‘Stop! If it’s true, Jolly, send her 
husband here aft to me. Damme, I'll have it 
out with one of the husbands!” said the captain, 
shaking his fist viciously at the empty air. 

‘Ten minutes passed; and then there came stag- 
gering toward the captain, tottering this way and 
that with the rolling of the becalmed vessel, a 
long, lean, melancholy, light-haired man, with a 
Roman nose, a watery blue eye, and a complex- 
ion profusely spotted with large brown freckles, 
This was Simon Heavysides, the intelligent car- 
penter, with the wife and the family of seven 
small children on board. 

“Oh! you're the man, are you?” said the 
captain. 

The ship lurched heavily ; and Simon Heavy- 
sides staggered away with a run to the opposite 
side of the deck, as if he preferred going straight 
overboard into the sea, to answering the captain’s 
question. 

“You're the man—are you?” repeated the 
captain, following him, seizing him by the col- 
lar, and pinning him up fiercely against the bul- 
wark. ‘‘It’s your wife—is it? You infernal 
rascal! what do you mean by turning my ship 
into a lying-in hospital? You have committed 
an act of mutiny; or, if it isn’t mutiny, it’s next 
door to it. I’ve put a man in irons for less! 
I’ve more than half a mind to put you in irons! 
Hold up, you slippery lubber! What do you 
mean by bringing passengers I don’t bargain for 
on board my vessel? What have you got to 
say for yourself, before I clap the irons on you ?” 





** Nothing, Sir,” answered Simon Heavysides, 
accepting the captain’s strong language without a 
word of protest. ‘‘ As for the punishment you 
mentioned just now, Sir,” continued Simon, ‘‘ I 
wish to say—having seven children more than I 
know how to provide for, and an eighth coming 
to make things worse—I respectfully wish to say, 
Sir, that my mind is in irons already: and I 
don’t know as it will make much difference if 
you put my body in irons along with it.” 

The captain mechanically let go of the car- 
penter’s collar: the mild despair of the man 
melted him in spite of himself, 





vessel; dashed his fist on the bulwark, and found ° 


‘¢ Why did you come to sea? Why didn’t 
: ie M4 
you wait ashore till it was all over?” asked the 
captain, as sternly as he could. 
** It’s no use waiting, Sir,” remarked Simon. 
«Tn our line of life, as soon as it’s over it begins 
again. There's no end to it that I can see,” 


| said the miserable carpenter, after a moment's 


” 


meek consideration—** except the grave. 

‘* Who's talking about the grave?” cried Mr. 
Jolly, coming up at that moment. ‘It’s births 
we've got to do with on board this vessel—not 
burials. Captain Gillop, this woman, Mrs. 
Heavysides, can’t be left in your crowded steer- 
age in her present condition. She must be moved 
off into one of the empty berths—and the sooner 
the better, I can tell you!” 

The captain began to look savage again. A 
steerage passenger in one of his “ state-rooms” 
was a nautical anomaly subversive of all disci- 
pline. He eyed the carpenter once more, as if 
he was mentally measuring him for a set of irons. 

**I’m very sorry, Sir,” Simon remarked, po- 
litely—‘‘ very sorry that any inadvertence of 
mine or Mrs, Heavysides—” 

‘* Take your long carcass and your long tongue 
forward!” thundered the captain. ‘* When 
talking will mend matters, I'll send for you 
again. Give your own orders, Jolly,” he went 
on, resignedly, as Simon staggered off. ‘* Turn 
the ship into a nursery as soon as you like !” 

Five minutes later—so expeditious was Mr. 
Jolly—Mrs. Heavysides appeared horizontally on 
deck, shrouded in blankets, and supported by 
three men. When this interesting procession 
passed the captain, he shrank aside from it with 
as vivid an appearance of horror as if a wild bull 
was being carried by him instead of a British 
matron. 

The sleeping-berths below opened on either 
side out of the main cabin. On the left-hand 
side (looking toward the ship’s bowsprit) was 
Mrs. Smallchild, On the right-hand side, oppo- 
site to her, the doctor established Mrs. Heavy- 
sides. A partition of canvas was next run up, 
entirely across the main cabin. The smaller of 
the two temporary rooms thus made lay nearest 
the stairs leading on deck, and was left free to 
the public. The larger was kept sacred to the 
doctor and his mysteries. When an old clothes- 
basket, emptied, cleaned, and comfortably lined 
with blankets (to serve for a make-shift cradle), 
had been in due course of time carried into the 
inner cabin, and had been placed midway be- 
tween the two sleeping-berths, so as to be easily 
producible when wanted, the outward and visi- 
ble preparations of Mr. Jolly were complete; the 
male passengers had all taken refuge on deck ; 
and the doctor and the stewardess were left in 
undisturbed possession of the lower regions. 

While it was still early in the afternoon the 
weather changed for the better. For once in a 
way, the wind came from a fair quarter; and 
the Adventure bowled along pleasantly before it 
almost on an even keel. Captain Gillop mixed 
with the little group of male passengers on the 
quarter-deck, restored to his sweetest temper ; 
and set them his customary example, after din- 
ner, of smoking a cigar. 

**If this fine weather lasts, gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘‘we shall make out very well with our 
meals up here, and we shall have our two small 
extra cabin ngers christened on dry land 
in a week's time, if their mothers approve of it. 
How ra you feel in your mind, Sir, about your 

Mr. Smallchild (to whom the inquiry was ad- 
dressed) had his points of external personal re- 
semblance to Simon Heavysides. He was nei- 
ther so tall nor so lean, certainly—but he, too, 
had a Roman nose, and light hair, and watery 
blue eyes. With careful reference to his pecul- 
iar habits at sea, he had been placed conven- 
iently close to the bulwark, and had been raised 
on a heap of old sails and cushions, so that he 
could easily get his head over the ship's side 
when occasion required. The food and drink 
which assisted in ‘‘ restoring his tissue,” when 
he was not asleep and not ‘squaring accounts 
with the sea,” lay close to his hand. It was 
then a little after three o’clock; and the snore 
with which Mr. Smailchild answered the cap- 
tain’s inquiry showed that he had got round 
again, with the regularity of clock-work, to the 








— of the day when he recruited himself with 
sleep. 

‘* What an insensible blockhead that man is!” 
said Mr. Sims, the middle-aged passenger, look- 
—— the deck contemptuously at Mr. Small- 
-nud, 

“*Tf the sea had the same effect on you that 
it has on him,” retorted the invalid passenger, 
Mr. Purling, *‘you would just be as insensible 
yourself.” 

Mr. Purling (who was a man of sentiment) 
disagreed with Mr. Sims (who was a man of 
business) on every conceivable subject, all 
through the voyage. Before, however, they 
could continue the dispute about Mr. Smalli- 
child, the doctor surprised them by appearing 
from the cabin. 

**Any news from below, Jolly?” asked the 
captain, anxiously. 

“* None whatever,” answered the doctor. ‘I’ve 
come to idle the afternoon away up here, along 
with the rest of you.” 

As events turned out, Mr. Jolly idled away an 
hour and a half exactly. At the end of that 
time Mrs. Drabble, the stewardess, appeared with 
a face of mystery, and whispered, nervously, to 
the doctor, 

‘* Please to step below directly, Sir.” 

‘Which of them is it?” asked Mr. Jolly. 

“* Both of them,” answered Mrs. Drabble, em- 
phatically. 

The doctor looked grave ; the stewardess look- 
ed frightened. The two immediately disappeared 
together. 

“IT suppose, gentlemen,” said Captain Gillop, 
addressiug Mr. Purling, Mr. Sims, er the first 





mate, who had just joined the party—‘“ I suppose 
it’s only fit and proper, in the turn things haye 
taken, to shake up Mr. Smallchild? And I don’t 
doubt but what we ought to have the other hus- 
band handy, as a sort of polite attention under 
the circumstances. Pass the word forward there, 
for Simon Heavysides. Mr. Smallchild, sir! 
rouse up! Here's your good lady— Hang me, 
gentlemen, if I kuow exactly how to put it to 
him ” 


“Yes. Thank you,” said Mr. Smallchild, 
opening his eyes drowsily. ‘‘ Biscuit and cold 
bacon, as usual—when I’m ready. I'm not 
ready yet. Thank you. Good-afternoon.” Mr, 
Smallchild closed his eyes again, and became, in 
the doctor's phrase, *‘ totally comatose.” 

Before Captain Gillop could hit on any new 
plan for rousing this imperturbable passenger, 
Simon Heavysides once more approached the 
quarter-deck. 

‘*T spoke a little sharp to you, just now, my 
man,” said the captain, ** being worried in my 
mind by what’s going on on board this vessel, 
But I'll make it up to you, never fear. Here’s 
your wife in, what they call, an interesting situ- 
ation. It’s only right you should be within easy 
hail of her. I look upon you, Heavysides, as a 
steerage passenger in difficulties; and I freely 
give you leave to stop here along with us till it’s 

over.” 

** You are very good, Sir,” said Simon; ‘and 
I am indeed thankful to you and to these gentle- 
men. But, please to remember, I have seven 
children already in the steerage—and there's no- 
body left to mind ’em but me. My wife has got 
over it uncommonly well, Sir, on seven previous 
occasions—and I don’t doubt but what she'll con- 
duct herself in a similar manner on the eighth. 
It will be a satisfaction to her mind, Captain Gil- 
lop and gentlemen, if she knows I’m out of the 
way, and minding the children. For which rea- 
son, I respectfully take my leave.” With those 
words Simon made his bow, and returned to his 
family. 

‘* Well, gentlemen, these two husbands take 
it easy enough, at any rate!” said the captain. 
** One of them is used to it, to be sure; and the 
other is—” 

Here a banging of cabin doors below, and a 
hurrying of footsteps, startled the speaker and 
his audience into momentary silence and atten- 
tion. 

‘* Ease her with the helm, Williamson!” said 
Captain Gillop, addressing the man who was 
steering the vessel. ‘‘In my opinion, gentle- 
men, the less the ship pitches the better, in the 
turn things are taking now.” 

The afternoon wore on int: evening, and even- 
ing into night. 

Mr. Smallchild performed the daily ceremonies 
of his nautical existence as punctually as usual. 
He was aroused to a sense of Mrs. Smallchild’s 
situation when he took his biscuit and bacon ; 
lost the sense again when the time came round 
for ‘* squaring his accounts ;” recovered it in the 
interval which ensued before he weut to sleep; 
lost it again, as a matter of course, when bis eyes 
closed once more—and so on through the even- 
ing and early night. Simon Heavysides received 
messages occasionally (through the captain's 
care), telling him to keep his mind easy; re- 
turned messages mentioning that his mind was 
easy, and that the children were pretty quiet, 
but never approached the deck in his own per- 
son. Mr. Jolly now and then showed himself; 
said “ All right—no news ;” took a little light 
refreshment, and disappeared again as cheerful 
as ever. The fair breeze still held; the cap- 
tain’s temper remained unruffled; the man at 
the helm eased the vessel, from time to time, 
with the most anxious consideration. ‘Ten o'clock 
came: the moon rose and shone superbly; the 
nightly grog made its appearance on the quarter- 
deck ; the captain gave the passengers the bene- 
fit of his company ; and still nothing happened. 
Twenty minutes more of suspense slowly succeed- 
ed each other—and then, at last, Mr. Jolly was 
seen suddenly to ascend the cabin stairs. 

To the amazement of the little group on the 
quarter-deck, the doctor held Mrs. Drabble, the 
stewardess, fast by the arm, and, without taking 
the slightest notice of the captain or the passen- 
gers, placed her on the nearest seat he could find. 
As he did this his face became visible in the moon- 
light, and displayed to the startled spectators an 
expression of blank consternation. 

**Compose yourself, Mrs. Drabble,” said the 
doctor, in tones of unmistakable alarm. ‘* Keep 
quiet, and let the air blow over you. Collect 
— ma'am—for Heaven's sake, collect your 
self!” 

Mrs. Drabble made no answer. She beat her 
hands vacantly on her knees, and stared straiglit 
before her, like a woman panic-stricken. 

‘* What's wrong?” asked the captain, setting 
down his glass of grog in dismay. ‘* Any thing 
amiss with those two unfortunate women ?” 

“Nothing,” said the doctor, ‘‘ Both doing 
admirably well.” 

‘* Any thing queer with their babies ?” contin- 
ued the captain. ‘‘ Are there more than you 
bargained for, Jolly? ‘I'wins, for instance?” 

“No! no!” replied Mr. Jolly, impatiently. 
**A baby apiece—both boys—both in first-rate 
condition, Judge for yourselves,” added the 
doctor, as the two new cabin passengers tried 
their lungs below for the first time, and found 
that they answered their purpose in the most 
satisfactory manner. 

‘* What the devil’s amiss, then, with you and 
Mrs. Drabble?” persisted the captain, beginning 
to lose his temper again. 

‘*Mrs, Drabble and I are two innocent peo- 
ple, and we have got into the most dreadful 
scrape that ever you heard of ?” was Mr. Jolly 3 
startling answer. 

The captain, followed by Mr. Parling and Mr. 
Sims, approached the doctor with looks of hor- 
ror. Even the man at the wheel stretched bim- 
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self over it as far as he could to hear what was 

coming next. The only uninterested person 

present was Mr. Smallchild. } His time had come 

round for going to sleep again, and he was snor- 

ing peacefully, with his biscuit and bacon close 
side him. 

a hear the worst of it at once, Jolly,” 

said the captain, a little impatiently. : 

The doctor paid no heed to his request. His 
whole attention was absorbed by Mrs. Drabble. 
“‘ Are you better now, ma'am ?” he asked, anx~- 
iously. eee 

‘No better in my mind,” answered Mrs. 
Drabble, beginning to beat her knees again. 
** Worse, if any thing.” ; 

perp a coll Mr. Jolly, coaxingly. 

“‘T'll put the whole case over again to you, In 
a few plain questions. You'll find it all come 
back to your memory, if you only follow me at- 
tentively, and if you take time to think and col- 
lect yourself before you attempt to answer. 

Mrs. Drabble bowed her head in speechless 
submission—and listened. Every body else on 
the quarter-deck listened, except the impenetra- 
ble Mr. Smallchild. 

‘‘Now, ma'am!” said the doctor. ‘Our 
troubles began in Mrs. Heavysides’s cabin, which 
is situated on the starboard side of the ship ?” 

‘They did, Sir,” replied Mrs. Drabble. 

‘Good! We went backward and forward, an 
infinite number of times, between Mrs. Heavy- 
sides (starboard) and Mrs. Smallchild (larboard) 
—but we found that Mrs. Heavysides, having 
got the start, kept it—and when I called out, 
‘Mrs. Drabble! here’s a chopping boy for you: 
come and take him!’—I called out starboard, 
didn’t I?” 

‘Starboard, Sir—I’ll take my oath of it,” 
said Mrs. Drabble. 

‘Good again! ‘Here's a chopping boy,’ I 
said. ‘Take him, ma’am, and make him com- 
fortable in the cradle.’ And you took him, and 
made him comfortable in the cradle, according- 
ly? Now where was the cradle?” 

“ In the main cabin, Sir,” replied Mrs. Drab- 
ble. 

‘‘ Just so! In the main cabin, because we 
hadn’t got room for it in either of the sleeping- 
cabins. You put the starboard baby (otherwise 
Heavysides) in the clothes-basket cradle in the 
main cabin. Good once more. How was the 
cradle placed ?” 

‘* Crosswise to the ship, Sir,” said Mrs. Drab- 
ble. 

‘< Crosswise to the ship? That is to say, with 
one side longwise toward the stern of the vessel, 
and one side longwise toward the bows. Bear 

.that in mind—and now follow me a little far- 
ther. No! no! don’t say you can’t, and your 
head's in awhirl. My next question will steady 
it. Carry your mind on half an hour, Mrs. 
Drabble. At the end of half an hour you heard 
my voice again; and my voice called out, ‘ Mrs, 
Drabble! here’s another chopping boy for you: 
come and take him!’—and you came and took 
him larboard, didn’t you ?” 

‘* Larboard, Sir, 1 don’t deny it,” answered 
Mrs. Drabble. 

‘* Better and better! ‘ Here is another chop- 
ping boy,’I said. ‘Take him, ma'am, and make 
him comfortable in the cradle, along with num- 
ber one.” And you took the larboard baby (oth- 
erwise Smallchild), and made him comfortable 
in the cradle along with the starboard baby (oth- 
erwise Heavysides), accordingly? Now what 
happened after that ?” 

** Don’t ask me, Sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Drab- 
ble, losing her self-control, and wringing her 
hands desperately. 

“Steady, ma'am! I'll put it to you as plain 
as print. Steady! and listen to me. Just as 
you had made the larboard baby comfortable I 
had occasion to send you into the starboard (or 
Heavysides) cabin to fetch something which I 
wanted in the larboard (or Smallchild) cabin ; I 
kept you there a little while along with me; I 
left you and went into the Heavysides cabin, and 
called to you to bring me something I wanted 
out of the Smallchild cabin, but before you got 
half-way across the main cabin I said, ‘No; stop 
where you are, and I'll come to yae immedi- 
ately after which Mrs. Smallichild alarmed you, 
and you came cross to me of your own accord ; 
and thereupon I stopped you in the main cabin, 
and said, ‘Mrs. Drabble, your mind’s getting 
confused; sit down and collect your scattered 
intellects :’ and you sat down and tried to collect 
them—” 

(‘‘ And couldn't, Sir,” interposed Mrs. Drabble, 
parenthetically. ‘Oh, my head! my head !”) 

—‘* And tried to collect your scattered in- 
tellects, and couldn’t?” continued the doctor. 
** And the consequence was, when I came out 
from the Smallchild cabin to see how you were 
getting on, I found you with the clothes-basket 
cradle hoisted up on the cabin table, staring 
down at the babies inside, with your mouth 
dropped open, and both your hands twisted in 
your hair? And when I said, ‘ Any thing wrong 
with either of those two fine boys, Mrs. Drab- 
ble?’ you caught me by the coat collar, and 
whispered in my right ear these words, ‘Lord 
save us and help us, Mr. Jolly, I've confused the 
two babies in my mind, and I don’t know which 
is which !’” 

** And I don’t know now!” cried Mrs. Drab- 
ble, hysterically. ‘‘Oh, my head! my head! 
I don’t know now !” 

“Captain Gillop and gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Jolly, wheeling round and addressing his audi- 
ence with the composure of sheer despair, ‘‘ that 
is the Scrape—and, if you ever heard of a worse 
one, I'll trouble you to compose this miserable 
woman by mentioning it immediately.” 

Captain Gillop looked at Mr. Purling and Mr. 
Sims. Mr. Purling and Mr. Sims looked at Cap- 
tain Gillop. ‘They were all three thunderstruck 
—and no wonder. 

**Can’t you throw any light on it, Jolly ?” in- 


quired the captain, who was the first to recover 
himself. 

‘** If you knew what I have had to do below, 
you wouldn’t ask me such a question as that,” 
replied the doctor. ‘‘ Remember that I have 
had the lives of two women and two children to 
answer for—remember that I have been cramped 
up in two small sleeping-cabins, with hardly room 
to turn round in, and just light enough from two 
miserable little lamps to see my hand before me ; 
remember the professional difficulties of the sit- 
uation, the ship rolling about under me all the 
while, and the stewardess to compose into the 
bargain ; bear all that in mind, will you, and 
then tell me how much spare time I had on my 
hands for comparing two boys together inch by 
inch—two boys born at night, within half an 
hour of each other, on board a ship at sea. Ha! 
ha! I only wonder the mothers and the boys 
and the doctor are all five of them alive to tell 
the story !” 

‘* No marks on one or other of them, that hap- 
pened to catch your eye ?” asked Mr. Sims. 

‘‘They must have been strongish marks to 
catch my eye in the light I had to work by, and 
in the professional difficulties I had to grapple 
with,” said the doctor. ‘‘I saw they were both 
straight, well-formed children—and that’s all I 
saw. ” 


‘* Are their infant features sufficiently devel- 
oped to indicate a family likeness?” inquired 
Mr. Purling. ‘‘ Should you say they took after 
their fathers or their mothers ?” 

** Both of them have light eyes, and light hair 
—such as it is,” replied Mr. Jolly, doggedly. 
** Judge for yourself.” 

** Mr. Smalichild has light eyes and light hair,” 
remarked Mr. Sims. 

** And Simon Heavysides has light eyes and 
light hair,” rejoined Mr. Purling. 

**T should recommend waking Mr. Smallchild, 
and sending for Heavysides, and letting the two 
fathers toss up for .* suggested Mr. Sims. 

** The parental feeling is not to be trifled with 
in that heartless manner,” retorted Mr. Purling. 
**T should recommend trying the Voice of Na- 
ture.” 

‘* What may that be, Sir?” inquired Captain 
Gillop, with great curiosity. 

‘*The maternal instinct,” replied Mr. Pur- 
ling. ‘*The mother’s intuitive knowledge of 
her own child.” 

** Ay, ay!” said the captain. ‘‘ Well thought 
of. What do you say, Jolly, to the Voice of 
Nature ?” 

The doctor held up his hand impatiently. He 
was engaged in resuming the effort to rouse 
Mrs. Drabble’s by a system of amateur 
cross-examination, with the unsatisfactory result 
of confusing her more hopelessly than ever. 

Could she put the cradle back, in her own 
mind, into its original position? No. Could 
she remember whether she laid the starboard 
baby (otherwise Heavysides) on the side of the 
cradle nearest the stern of the ship, or nearest 
the bows? No. Could she remember any better 
about the larboard baby (otherwise Smallchild) ? 
No. Why did she move the cradle on to the 
cabin table, and so bewilder herself additionally, 
when she was puzzled already? Because it came 
over her, on a sudden, that she had forgotten, in 
the dreadful confusion of the time, which was 
which; and of course she wanted to look closer 
at them, and see; and she couldn't see; and to 
her dying day she should never forgive herself; 
and let them throw her overboard, for a misera- 
ble wretch, if they liked—and so on, till the per- 
severing doctor was wearied out at last, and gave 
up Mrs. Drabble, and gave up, with her, the 
whole case. 

**T see nothing for it but the Voice of Na- 
ture,” said the captain, holding fast to Mr. 
Purling’s idea, ‘‘ Try it, Jolly—you can but 
try it.” 

".6 Something must be done,” said the doctor. 
**T can’t leave the women alone any longer, and 
the moment I get below they will both ask for 
their babies. Wait here, till you're fit to be 
seen, Mrs. Drabble, and then follow me. Voice 
of Nature!” added Mr, Jolly, contemptuously, 
as he descended the cabin stairs. ‘*‘ Oh yes, I'll 
try it—much good the Voice of Nature will do 
us, gentlemen. You shall judge for yourselves.” 

Favored by the night, Mr. Jolly cunningly 
turned down the dim lamps in the sleeping-cab- 
ins to a mere glimmer, on the pretext that the 
light was bad for his patients’ eyes. He then 
took up the first of the two unlucky babies that 
came to hand, marked the clothes in which it 
was wrapped with a blot of ink, and carried it 
in to Mrs. Smallchild, choosing her cabin merely 
because he happened to be nearest to it. The 
second baby (distinguished by having no mark) 
was taken by Mrs. Drabble to Mrs. Heavysides. 
For a certain time the two mothers and the two 
babies were left together. They were then sepa- 
rated again by medical order; and were afterward 
reunited, with the difference that the marked baby 
went on this occasion to Mrs. Heavysides, and 
the unmarked baby to Mrs. Smallchild—the re- 
sult, in the obscurity of the sleeping-cabins, 
proving to be that one baby did just as well as 
the other, and that the Voice of Nature was (as 
Mr. Jolly had predicted) totally incompetent to 
settle the existing difficulty. 

** While night serves us, Captain Gillop, we 
shall do very well,” said the doctor, after he had 
duly reported the failure of Mr. Purling’s sug- 
gested experiment. ‘‘ But when morning comes, 
and daylight shows the difference between the 
children, we must be prepared with a course of 
some kind. If the two mothers below get the 
slightest suspicion of the case as it stands, the 
nervous shock of the discovery may do dreadfal 
mischief. They must be kept deceived, in the 
interests of their own health. We must choose 
a baby for each of them when to-morrow comes, 
and then hold to the choice, till the mothers are 





well and up again, The question is, who’s to 





take the responsibility? I don't usually stick 
3 trifles—but I candidly admit that J’'m afraid 
of it. 

“I decline meddling in the matter, on the 
mag that I am a perfect stranger,” said Mr, 

ims. 
: *“And I object to interfere, from precisely sim- 
ilar motives,” added Mr. Purling, agreeing for 
the first time with a proposition that emanated 
from his natural enemy all through the voyage. 

‘* Wait a minute, gentlemen,” said Captain 
Gillop. ‘‘I’ve got this difficult matter, as I 
think, in its right bearings. We must make a 
clean breast of it to the husbands, and let them 
take the responsibility.” 

“*T believe they won't accept it,” observed Mr. 
Sims. . 

** And I believe they will,” asserted Mr. Pur- 
ling, relapsing into his old habits. 

“‘If they won't,” said the captain, firmly, 
“*T’m master on board this ship—and, as sure 
as my name is Thomas Gillop, /'ll take the re- 
sponsibility !” 

This courageous declaration settled all diffi- 
culties for the time being; and a council was 
held to decide on future proceedings. It was 
resolved to remain passive until the next morn- 
ing, on the last faint chance that a few hours’ 
sleep might compose Mrs. Drabble’s bewildered 
memory. The babies were to be moved into 
the main cabin before the daylight grew bright 
—or, in other words, before Mrs. Smallchild or 
Mrs. Heavysides could identify the infant who 
had passed the night with her. The doctor and 
the captain were to be assisted by Mr. Purling, 
Mr. Sims, and the first mate, in the capacity of 
witnesses: and the assembly so constituted was 
to meet, in consideration of the emergency of 
the case, at six o'clock in the morning, punctu- 


ally. 

At six o'clock, accordingly, with the weather 
fine, and the wind still fair, the proceedings began. 
For the last time Mr. Jolly cross-examined Mrs, 





Drabble, assisted by the captain, and supervised 
by the witnesses. Nothing whatever was elicit- 
ed from the unfortunate stewardess. The doc- 
tor pronounced her confusion to be chronic, 
and the captain and the witnesses unanimously 
agreed with him. 

The next experiment tried was the revelation 
of the true state of the case to the husbands. 

Mr. Smallchild happened, on this occasion, 
to be ‘* squaring his accounts” for the morning ; 
and the first articulate words which escaped him 
in reply to the disclosure, were, ‘‘ Deviled bis- 
cuit and anchovy paste.” Further perseverance 
merely elicited an impatient request that they 
would ‘pitch him overboard at once, and the 
two babies along with him.” Serious remon- 
strance was tried next, with no better effect. 
** Settle it how you like,” said Mr. Smallchild, 
faintly. ‘‘Do you leave it to me, Sir, as com- 
mander of this vessel?” asked Captain Gillop. 
(No answer.) ‘* Nod your head, Sir, if you can’t 

.” Mr. Smalichild nodded his head round- 
wise on his pillow—and fell asleep. ‘‘ Does that 
count for leave to me to act?” asked Captain 
Gillop of the witnesses, And the witnesses an- 
swered, decidedly, Yes. 

The ceremony was then repeated with Simon 
Heavysides, who responded, as became so intel- 
ligent a man, with a proposal of his own for 
solving the difficulty. 

**Captain Gillop and gentlemen,” said the 
carpenter, with fluent and melancholy politeness, 
‘*I should wish to consider Mr. Smallchild be- 
fore myself in this matter. I am quite willing 
to part with my baby (whichever he is); and I 
respectfully proj that Mr. Smallchild should 
take both the children, and so make quite sure 
that he has really got possession of his own son.” 
The only immediate objection to this ingen- 
ious proposition was started by the doctor, who 
sarcastically inquired of Simon ‘‘ what he thought 
Mrs. Heavysides would say to it?” The carpen- 
ter confessed that this consideration had 

him, and that Mrs. Heavysides was only too 
likely to be an irremovable obstacle in the way 
of the proposed arrangement. The witnesses 
all thought so too; and Heavysides and his idea 
were dismissed together, after Simon had first 
gratefully expressed his entire readiness to leave 
it all to the captain. 

** Very well, gentlemen,” said Captain Gillop. 
** As commander on board, I reckon next after 
the husbands in the matter of responsibility. I 
have considered this difficulty in all its bearings, 
and I’m prepared to deal with it. The Voice of 
Nature (which you proposed, Mr. Purling) has 
been found to fail. The tossing up for it (which 
you proposed, Mr. Sims) doesn’t square altogether 
with my notions of what's right in a very serious 
business. No, Sir! I’ve got my own plan; and 
I'm now about to try it. Follow me below, gen- 
tlemen, to the steward’s pantry.” 

The witnesses looked round on one another in 

profoundest astonishment—and followed. 

** Pickerel,” said the captain, addressing the 
steward, ‘‘ bring out the scales.” 

The scales were of the ordinary kitchen sort, 
with a tin tray on one side to hold the commod- 
ity to be weighed, and a stout iron slab on the 
other to support the weights. Pickerel placed 
these scales upon a neat little pantry table, fitted 
on the ball-and-socket principle, so as to save 
the breaking of crockery by swinging with the 
motion of the shi 

** Put a clean Reins in the tray,” said the cap- 
tain. “Doctor,” he continued, when this had 
been done, “‘ shut the doors of the sleeping-berths 
(for fear of the women hearing any thing), and 
oblige me by bringing those two babies in here. 

“Oh, Sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Drabble, we had 
been peeping guiltily into the pantry—‘‘ oh, dont 
hurt the little Sant If any body suffers, let it 
aay if 1 ma’am,” 

‘Hold your tongue, if you please, ’ 
said the pe me 8 ‘* And keep the secret of these 





proceedings, if you wish to keep your place. If 


the ladies ask for their children, say they will 
have them in ten minutes’ time.” 

The doctor came in, and set down the clothes- 
basket cradle on the pantry floor. Captain Gil- 
lop immediately put on his spectacles, and close- 
ly examined the two unconscious innocents who 
lay beneath him. 

“*Six of one, and half a dozen of the other,” 
said the captain. ‘I don’t see any difference 
between them. Wait a bit, though! Yes, I do. 
One’s a bald baby. Very good. We'll begin 
with that one, Doctor, strip the bald baby, and 
put him in the scales.” 

The bald baby pretested—in his own language 
—but in vain. In two minutes he was flat on 
his back in the tin tray, with the clean duster 
under him to take the chill off. 

“* Weigh him accurately, Pickerel,” continued 
the captain, ‘‘ Weigh him, if necessary, to an 
eighth of an ounce. Gentlemen! watch this 
proceeding closely ; it’s a very important one.” 

While the steward was weighing and the wit- 
nesses were watching, Captain Gillop asked his 
first mate for the log-book of the ship, and for 
pen and ink. 

** How much, Pickerel?” asked the captain, 
opening the book. 

** Seven pounds one ounce and a quarter,” an- 
swered the steward, 

“Right, gentlemen?” pursued the captain, 

** Quite right,” said the witnesses. 

** Bald child—distinguished as Number One— 
weight, seven pounds one ounce and a quarter 
(avoirdupois),” repeated the captain, writing 
down the entry in the log-book. ‘‘ Very good. 
We'll put the bald baby back now, doctor, and 
try the hairy one next.” 

The hairy one protested—also in his own Jan- 
guage—and also in vain. 

** How much, Pickerel ?” asked the captain. 

**Six pounds fourteen ounces and three-quar- 
ters,” replied the steward. 

** Right, gentlemen ?” inquired the captain, 

** Quite right,” answered the witnesses. 

** Hairy child—distinguished as Number Two 
—weight, six pounds fourteen ounces and three- 
quarters (avoirdupois),” repeated, and wrote, 
the captain. ‘* Much obliged to you, Jolly 
—that will do. When you have got the other 
baby back in the cradle, tell Mrs. Drabble nei-~ 
ther of them must be taken out of it till fur- 
ther orders ; and then be so good as to join me 
and these gentlemen on deck. If any thing of 
a discussion rises up among us, we won't run 
the risk of being heard in the sleeping-berths.” 
With these words Captain Gillop led the way on 
deck, and the first mate followed with the log- 
book and the pen and ink. 

** Now, gentlemen,” began the captain, when 
the doctor had joined the assembly, ‘ my first 
mate will open these proceedings by reading 
from the log a statement which I have written 
myself, respecting this business, from beginning 
to end. If you find it all equally correct with 
the statement of what the two children weigh, 
I'll trouble you to sign it, in your quality of wit- 
nesses, on the spot.” 

The first mate read the narrative, and the wit- 
nesses signed it, as perfectly correct. Captain 
Gillop then cleared his throat, and addressed his 
expectant audience in these words : 

**You'll all agree with me, gentlemen, that 
justice is justice, and that like must to like. 
Here's my ship of five hundred tons, fitted with 
her spars accordingly. Say she’s a schooner of 
a hundred and fifty tons, the veriest landsman 
among you, in that case, wouldn’t put sach masts 
as these into her. Say, on the other hand, she’s 
an Indiaman of a thousand tons, would our spars 
(excellent good sticks as they are, gentlemen) be 
suitable for a vessel of that capacity? Certain- 
ly not. A schooner’s spars to a schooner, and 
a ship's spars to a ship, in fit and fair propor- 
tion. 


Here the captain paused, to let the opening of 
his speech sink well into the minds of the an- 
dience. The audience encouraged him with the 
parliamentary cry of ‘‘ Hear! hear!” The cap- 
tain went on: 

“In the serious difficulty which now besets 
us, gentlemen, I take my stand on the principle 
which I have ee stated to you. And my de- 
cision is as follows: Let us give the heaviest of 
the two babies to the heaviest of the two wom- 
en; and let the lightest then fall, as a matter of 
course, to the other. In a.week’s time, if this 


port; and if there’s a better way out of this mess 
than my way, the parsons and lawyers ashore 
may find it, and welcome.” 

With those words the captain closed his ora- 
tion; and the assembled council immediately 
sanctioned the proposal submitted to them, with 
all the unanimity of men who had no idea of 
their own to set up in opposition. 

Mr. Jolly was next requested (as the only 
available authority) to settle the question of 
weight between Mrs. Smallchild and Mrs. Heavy- 
sides, and decided it, without # moments hesi- 
tation, in favor of the carpenters wile, on the 
indisputable ground that she was the tallest and 
stoutest woman of the two. Thereupon the bald 
baby, ‘‘distinguished as Number One,” was tak- 
en into Mrs. Heavysides’s cabin ; and the hairy 
baby, “‘ distinguished as Namber Two, ” was ac- 
corded to Mrs. Smallchild; the Voice of Natare, 
neither in the one case nor in the other, raising 
the slightest objection to the ¢ 8 iple 
of distribution. Before seven o'clock Mr. Jolly 
reported that the mothers aud sons, larboard 
and starboard, were as happy and comfortable 
as any four people on board ship could possibly 


wish to be; and the captain thereupon dismissed 
the council with these rersarks: 
‘* We'll get the on the ship now, 


and make the of our way to port. 


—T Pickerel, in half an hour, and plenty 
of it! I doubt if that unfortunate Mrs. Drabble 


has heard the last of this business yet. We must 





weather holds, we shall all (please God) be in - 
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all lend a hand, gentlemen, and pull her through 
if we can. In other respects the job’s over, so far 
as we are concerned d the parsons and law- 
yers must settle it ashore.” 


The parsons and the lawyers did nothing of 

| ‘t, for the plain reason that nothing was to 

In ten days the ship was in port, and 

the news was broken to the two mothers, Each 
one of the two adored her baby, after ten days’ 
experience of it—and each one of the two was in 
ibble’s condition of not knowing which 


y test was tried. First, the test by the | 
yr, who only repeated what he had told 
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the captain. Second 

semblance; which f: 

light hair, blue eyes, and Roman noses shared in 
common by the fathers, and the light hair, blue 
eyes, and no noses worth mentioning shared in 
common by the children. Thirdly, the test of 
Mrs. Drabble, which began and ended in fierce 
talking on one side and floods of tears on the 
other. Fourthly, the test by legal decision, which 
broke down through the total absence of any in- 
structions for the law to act on. Fifthly, and 
lastly, the test by appeal to the husbands, which 
fell to the ground in consequence of the husbands 
knowing nothing about the matter in hand. ‘The 


| captain’s barbarous test by weight remained the 
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der, without a penny to bless myself with, in con- 
sequence. 

Yes! I was the bald baby of that memorable 
period. My excess in weight settled my destiny 
in life. ‘The fathers and mothers on either side 
kept the babies according to the captain's prin- 
ciple of distribution, in despair of knowing what 
else to do. Mr. Smallchild, who was sharp 
enough when not seasick, made his fortune. 
Simon Heavysides persisted in increasing his 
family, and died in the work-house. 

Judge for yourself (as Mr. Jolly might say) 
how the two boys born at sea have fared in after- 
life. I, the bald baby, have seen nothing of the 
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ROME—THE KING IN THE CORSO.—[See Pace 381.] 


[Suerrement, May 8, 1878, 


hairy baby for years past. He may be s 
like Mr, Smalichild—bat I happen on 
he is wonderfully like Heavysides, deceased, in 
the face. I may be tall, like the carpenter—but 
I have the Smallchild eyes, hair, and expression 
notwithstanding. Make what you can of that! 
You will find it come in the end to the same 
thing. Smallchild, junior, prospers in the world 
because he weighed six pounds fourteen ounces 
and three-quarters. Heavysides, junior, fails in 
the world, because he weighed seven pounds one 
ounce and a quarter. Such is destiny, and such 
is life. I'll never forgive my destiny as long as 
I live. There is my grievance. I wish you good. 
morning. 








Suppiement, May 3, 1873.] 
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THE POPE IN THE VATICAN. 


Sixce the occupation of Rome by the Italian 
government Pope Pius IX. has passed a very 
secluded life within the walls of the Vatican, 
where he tries to persuade the world he is kept 
an unhappy prisoner by the King, whom he 
styles a usurper and tyrant. It must not be 
imagined that the Vatican is a silent, unpeopled 
place, or in any way like a prison. On the 
contrary, it is a town without streets, and at 
the present time over 3000 persons inhabit its 
fourteen court-yards and 12,000 rooms. There 
are beautiful gardens, w here the Pope can enjoy 
the flower-scented atmosphere, and listen to the 
silvery splashing of beautiful fountains; there 
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ROME—THE POPE IN THE VATICAN. 


are magnificent galleries where he can linger 
among pictures, or muse among relics of art and 
history, cold statues, and unsympathetic busts. 
An Italian paper thus describes his course of 

life previous to his recent illness: ‘* When it 
is not a day for audiences he usually first con- 
fers with Cardinal AnToneLt1 on_ political 
questions, and then with the Cardinal - Vicar 
Parrizzi on Church matters. The Pope very 
willingly gives audiences, as it pleases him 
to see people, and to show himself surrounded 
by his court, which is the most ceremonious in 
the world. The prevailing color in the costumes 
is scarlet, and the Pope alone is clothed in white. 
After the audience Pius IX. goes into the gar- 
den and walks about till two o’clock, with two 


guards in front, one of his stewards by his side, 

and two privy chamberlains, dressed in medieval 
Spanish costume, behind him. After mass he 
reads his letters, a great number of which come 
daily from foreign emperors, kings, and other 
high personages. He also receives several let- 

ters from Vicror Emanvet; these he reads 
first, and he often smiles at their contents. 
Sometimes he answers the letters himself, either 
in Latin or in French. His handwriting is small 
and clear, and resembles that of a woman. 

When he has done with his cor respondence he 
has the newspapers read to him, especially the 
Roman Chronicle and the comic paper Fanfulla, 
and his countenance expresses great glee when 
a hit is made at the government or the munici- 
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pal council. The Pope also has the caricatures 

of the day brought to him, and he likes to make 

comments on them, knowing that his witticismag 
will be repeated. At 10 P.at. the Pope dismisses 
his courtiers for the night." For some months 
he has been in very feeble health, age and disap. 
pointment telling severely upon him, 
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THE KING IN THE CORSO. 


Tue illustration on prge 380 shows King Vic- 
ToR Emanvet in the Corso at Rome daring the 
Carnival. Higcarriage is surrounded by a crowd 
of loyal maskers, who take advantage ‘of the li- 
cense of the festival to stare at his Majesty with 
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the freedom and privilege which the old proverb 
accords to cats. One of the maskers is present- 
ing the King with an imperial crown of olives, 
Behind the King are two pompous flunkeys ; 
even their dignity is not spared, for an impudent 
masker, dressed as a peasant girl, is actually of- 
fering one of them a chaste salute. Another 
has his hat ornamented with grass and poppies, 
and carries a doll. Every feature of the picture 
indicates festivity and popular enthusiasm. 


A RECALL. 
Come from the south with hurrying feet, 
O breezes soft! O breezes sweet! 

And let your fragrant kisses bring 

New blushes to the face of Spring. 


Blow hence the chill from empty nests ; 
Blow hither now our singing guests, 
And lift the covering of snow 

From violets that sleep below. 


The streams upon their errands run, 
And leap and sparkle in the sun; 

‘The mountain-sides with laughter shake, 
And from their feet the shackles break: 


The earth in robes of joy appears, 
Becoming to her state and years, 

When from the south the bagles blow 
That break the reign of frost and snow. 


Come, then, and bid the world renew 
Its beauteous garniture of dew, 
And-let your warm embraces start 
The pulses. of her burdened heart. 


Come from the south with hurrying feet, 
© breezes soft! O breezes sweet! 

Let the giad earth rejoice ere long 

In wealth of fragrance and of song. 


A MONEY-LENDER’S LOVE. 
I.-BLANCHE HARDWICKE’S RESOLUTION. 


PenxiLess! Reader, do you know what it is 
to be penniless? I hope not. Ihope no one I 
am addressing has ever stood as Blanche Hard- 
wicke did one bright September day five years 
ago—penniless—knowing that, unless she herself 
individually could gain her livelihood, she must 
starve. ‘I'he dazzling sun streamed in through 
the window; all nature looked bright and gay; the 
pretty cottage seemed the abode of happy, pros- 
perous people, while from within rose Blanche’s 
despairing ery, ‘‘ What shall we do?” 

She made a wonderful picture, that handsome 
girl, as she stood, her magnificent figure drawn 
up to its full height; the masses of golden hair 
gleaming in the sun, in striking contrast to the 
dark eyes, now softening into tears, now flashing 
with fierce scorn; intense excitement flushing into 
feeper brilliance the delicate complexion; one 
slender hand clinched, as if facing a bodily foe, 
instead of the pale spectre of want. 

There were three persons in that room—a fa- 
ther and two daughters. The room itself—a long 
narrow one, formed of two small rooms, with the 


folding-doors between threwn back—betokened 
better days. Yonder velvet sofa, with carved oak 
supports, would suit a spacious hall; that inlaid 


writing-table, and the cabinet mounted in ormolu, 
with Sévres china plaques let into its doors, be- 
fitted the saloon of a country house rather than 
the only sitting-room of a cottage; feminine good 
taste was visible in the freshly gathered flowers, 
in the dainty arrangement of ornaments; these 
latter were simple and inexpensive enough, all 
that were salable had long ago been converted 
into money ; what remained were only a few pho- 
tograph stands and books, pretty vases and box- 
es, the thousand and one knickknacks which nice 
women collect wherever they go. 

‘To sore straits had that family been reduced, 
thongh Ralph Hardwicke had as good blood as 
any in England running through his veins. Start- 
ing with a younger son’s portion, he invested that 
portion in a bank, became the junior partner, and 
for many years went on prosperously. He had 
no particular talents, and little energy, so he made 
no great fortune, but had a comfortable income, 
spending the same as it was gained year by year. 
Ralph was not the man to lay by for a rainy day, 
or to provide for his two daughters. 

Mrs. Hardwicke had died years before, when 
her youngest child was a baby. 

Suddenly, four years before my story begins, 
a commercial panic occurred ; credit was shaken 
all over the country, Many firms could not stand 
the shock; among others, Turner and Hard- 
wicke’s Provincial Bank. It stopped payment; 

the creditors had a meeting; three of them un- 
dertook the management ; affairs were wound up. 
There had been no wild speculating, so ultimate- 
ly fifteen shillings in the pound was paid; and at 
the last general meeting, there being a balance 
of four thousand pounds still remaining, the cred- 
itors unanimously agreed that this sum, being too 
small to be divided with profit among so many, 
should be presented to the former partners. So 
Mr. Hardwicke at sixty found himself the pos- 
sessor of two thousand pounds, some valuable 
family plate, and the handsome furniture of his 
country house, 

: Many men upon this would have worked and 
raised a second fortune ; but his unexpected dis- 
mr Seemed to have knocked all intellect, nay, 


all common Ser i 
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ee and manliness, out of Ralph 
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directed; displaying talents, energy, and self-de- 
nial that it would have been well for all had Ralph 
imitated. 

The Hardwickes moved to a small house in the 
same county, and Ralph made feeble efforts to 
obtain employment ; writing a few letters to in- 
fluential friends, asking for government appoint- 
ments, firmly convinced, as he applied for each, 
that the place would become his, though frequent- 
ly not taking the trouble to find out the necessa- 
ry qualifications ; then sinking into despair at the 
answer, generally a kind courteous letter, only 
pointing out that the applicant must, by rule, be 
a lawyer, or a clergyman, or under forty years 
of age, or mentioning some other bar which ought 
to have struck Ralph himself before applying. 
So the Hardwickes lived for months, At first 
the girls went among their acquaintances as of 
old, thinking, in their innocence of the world, 
“Why should our being poor make any differ- 
ence?” It did, though; where does it not? 
Some friends were very kind, others grew cold 
and distant; somehow the very kindness galled 
the proud young spirits, unable to brook many a 
favor that, seeming natural in older days, now 
weighed with leaden power on the hot sensitive 
tempers. 

It was with more relief than pain when, star- 
tled by Ralph’s announcement that he had only 
fifteen hundred pounds left, his daughters agreed 
to leave their present house, and go to a town on 
the southern coast, where people said things were 
cheaper. 

Some furniture was sold (half had been dis- 


| posed of on leaving the original home); the 


money so obtained took them and their remain- 
ing household goods to the little watering-place. 
Once settled there, Ellen and Blanche held many 
consultations, with little result, save the growing 
conviction that they must depend on themselves 
and think for themselves; that their father was 
incapable of acting or planning with the least 
judgment. I say Ellen and Blanche, but the 
latter was the moving spirit in all. 

Ellen Hardwicke was a pleasing-looking, dark- 
eyed, dark-haired woman, with little remarkable 
in appearance or manner; casual people were 
apt to forget her existence, unaware of the noble 
spirit within—the spirit that bore trials so brave- 
ly, that shed a comforting, cheering influence 
around, that was full of unenvying admiration, 
of strong deep love, for the sister who, through- 
out her life, had been allin allto Ellen. Blanche 
returned the affection strongly, though hers was 
a very different nature, fiery and impulsive, with 
strong passions and talents of no ordinary pow- 
er, joined to great decision and habits of quick 
invention and resource; hers was a character 
more fitted to battle with the world than quiet El- 
len’s; so gradually, as troubles increased, Blanche 
came to the fore, till she stood the virtual direct- 
or of every thing, Ralph being only too thank- 
ful.to lean on her decision and fearless accept- 
ance of responsibility—so comfortable to his fee- 
ble indolent nature—and leaving him the grand 
excuse, if things went wrong, of ‘* You told me 
so,” or ‘* Blanche said it was to be done, so I 
did it.” 

It would take too long to tell how things grew 
worse and worse ; how Ralph, tempted by a news- 
paper advertisement—offering thirty per cent.— 
flung his money into the hands of a plausible 
scamp, who paid the first quarter’s interest, de- 
camping before the next was due; how the plate 
was pawned bit by bit—Ralph could not make 
up his mind to sell it outright; how often they 
moved, selling pieces of furniture at each move, 
their last move being to the Heath, a cottage 
some dozen miles from London. 

All this time the money grew less and less, till 
at last Ralph could only count ten pounds, and 
the last month’s bills unpaid. Then they tried 
to raise money on a bill of sale of the furniture. 
After numerous efforts, Ralph came home (the 
September morning mentioned before) in despair, 
after a visit to the most likely money-lender, a 
man reputed to be enormously rich. Mr. Hard- 
wicke sank into a chair. 

‘* There, it’s no use, he won’t lend the money.” 

Blanche started up. 

**Oh, papa! it seemed all settled yesterday ; 
why won't he now ?” 

**T know that,” Ralph answered, moodily ; 
“but he won’t now. He asked how it would be 
repaid, and I told him of that money in Stuart’s 
hands; he said that might not be realized. I 
dare say you'll think it was my bad manage- 
ment.” 

Blanche was too anxious, too perplexed, to 
care for her father’s injured tone, as she would 
have done at another time. Ralph always liked 
to think his daughters blamed him, though in re- 
ality they bore with him, and thought and worked 
for him, as few would have done. *Now Blanche 
exclaimed, 

**But Mr. Stuart will pay, he must before 
twelve months ; and you only asked for the mon- 
ey to be lent till then. Oh, surely it can be man- 


“T did my best, I can’t do more. I don’t be- 
lieve you could have got Stanton to lend it your- 








self, any more than me; but I wish you'd try, 
you've such a confident way of speaking. He 
might believe you—he didn’t me; but he might 
@ woman.” 

And Ralph looked half frightened at his daugh- 
ter as he made this proposal. He thought, ‘‘ If 
Blanche would go and ask, with her good looks, 
and the way she has, the man might do it ;” but 
he did not like to put his thoughts into words. 

Blanche and Ellen strongly objected to this 
idea, naturally considering, if any of them had to 
see money-lenders, it ought to be Ralph, not his 
daughters; but he had already managed so bad- 
ly, besides being, as Blanche confessed only to 
herself, so silly, that any one saw directly he 
could be taken in to any extent. 

So at last, after some hours’ discussion, Blanche 
agreed to go and try. She felt the task yery 





hopeless, but it was just a chance, so she resolved 
to take it. 

The next morning, Ralph and his daughter 
went to London, and drove to Southampton 
Street, where Mr. Stanton’s office was. At the 
corner of the street Ralph got out of the cab, 
and started to walk back to the railway station, 
where his daughter was to rejoin him after the 
dreaded interview was over. 

So alone, with a brave face but a sinking heart, 
Blanche Hardwicke was ushered into the pres- 
ence of Mr. Stanton, the money-lender. 


IL—THE MONEY-LENDER. 


The money-lender rose. There must be some 
mistake ; that could not be the money-lender— 
that tall, handsome man, with iron - gray hair, 
whiskers, and mustache, straight, well-cut feat- 
ures, and clear complexion, handsome still in spite 
of his sixty years. 

At the first glance, the face was prepossessing ; 
it required a longer a to detect the sharp 
distrustful look in the fine eyes, while the droop- 
ing mustache only half concealed the thick-lipped 
sensual mouth that, to a keen observer, told of a 
calculating, unscrupulous career, of vices system- 
atically indulged in. 

Not that Blanche saw all this, though Hen- 

Stanton’s appearance actually startled her. 
Where was the little —— n with 
sharp ferret-like face, ly black eyes, shabby 
clothes, and skinny hands perpetually fumbling 
gold, or the hook-nosed Jew, with gaudy waist- 
coat and false jewelry, that somehow formed 
Blanche’s only ideals of money-lenders ? 

Mr. Stanton was dressed in an irreproachably- 
fitting frock-coat and gray trowsers, and had no 
jewelry apparent save two rings—an unpretend- 
ing signet on one hand, while a magnificent dia- 
mond, very plainly set, sparkled on the other. 
He looked almost gentlemanly as he rose and 
bowed, his face scarcely concealing its surprise, 
It was seldom a lady visited that dingy office ; 
never before had such a radiant vision as Blanche 
Hardwicke, in the splendor of her young beauty, 
appeared there. Now that she had got there, 
Blanche hardly knew what to say. She stood 
hesitating; then glanced at Stanton, hoping he 
would ask what she wanted; but he only drew 
forward a chair, saying, ‘‘ Pray be seated,” and 
waited for her to speak. 

Blanche was horribly puzzled, and, it must be 
confessed, frightened too: a strong inclination 
possessed her to run out of the room. It was 
mastered by the recollection of her father, of 
their poverty, of that dreadful twenty - pound 
debt; and resolving, ‘‘I will speak; he can’t 
hurt me,” she began : 

** Are yon Mr. Stanton?” He bowed. 

**T am Miss Hardwicke.” He bowed again. 

Why did he bow like that? why couldn't he 
speak? How aggravating it was! The aggra- 
vation did good, though; it gave her courage. 
The effort to conceal her fear imparted unusual 
decision to her manner, while her voice sounded 
haughty, almost imperious—very unlike a sup- 
pliant—as she spoke: 

**T have come to see if any thing can be done 
about the bill of sale Mr. Hardwicke, my father, 
wants, Can you not advance the money?” She 

used. 
It was Stanton’s turn to feel embarrassed. It 
was a very different thing, refusing Mr. Hard- 
wicke’s security, from explaining the matter to 
his daughter; while as he replied, with his eyes 
fixed on the lovely face before him, his admi- 
ration deepened, till his words grew confused, 
Overriding every thing was the thought: ‘‘ What 
a beautiful girl! I never saw any one like her. 
They said old Hardwicke was well born; his 
daughter might be a queen. And they are so 
poor!” These were Henry Stanton’s thoughts ; 
his words were: 

‘* Indeed, Miss Hardwicke, I am very sorry. 
I discussed the whole matter with your futher, 
and I don’t see quite how it can be managed. 
You see, I might never get a farthing back.” 

Here a flash out of Blanche’s fine eyes warned 
him of dangerous ground. 

**T don’t doubt your wish to pay—indeed I 
don’t; so you need not look so angry—but many 
things might happen. In business we are obliged 
to be careful, and can not do every thing we like, 
though I should like to oblige such a beautiful 
young lady.” 

He came a step forward, strong admiration in 
his face. The hot blood rushed into Blanche’s 
cheek. What business had this man, this mon- 
ey-lender, to pay compliments, to look at her 
like that? She come to talk about money. 
She drew herself up, speaking coldly : 

“*Tf you will not lend the money, of course I 
must apply elsewhere; but the money would 
have been id, or I would not say so.” 

The haughty tone said plainly, ‘My word 
ought to be enough.” She one | to the door ; 
she had failed. How different this interview had 
been from the one she had planned! How care- 
fully she had meant to have stated the case; how 
clearly pointed out the security; how thorough- 
ly convinced her hearer! And now the sense of 
failure weighed painfully. Half-way to the door 
she stopped, came a step back, her face softened, 
an imploring look in the dark eyes; and in a 
voice gentle, almost piteous : 

**Can you tell me the People toask? I know 
pane things are done, Will you not help me so 


Oh, why did she do it? what miserable im- 
pulse tempted her to try that last effort ? 

All through the strange interview three ideas 
had been wildly rushing in Henry Stanton’s 
brain—‘‘ How lovely she is!” ‘‘ What a posi- 
tion her beauty and blood, with my money, might 
gain! She asks for this paltry sum. If thou- 
sands were offered, would she take them? would 
they tempt her?” 

ile Blanche stood haughtily, he felt he dare 
not try—he could almost hear the scornful an- 





swer; but when she made that last appeal— 
when the hitherto flashing eyes looked up at him 
gently, imploring his help ‘‘ just so far"—a hot 
flush of passion swept over his face; he came 
forward with the air of a man resolved to strike 
a daring blow for a heavy stake. 

‘**T will help you, if you will let me. There 
is one way. You will not like it, but it will se. 
cure riches and comfort; every. thing you can 
wish.” He looked keenly at her; then repeat- 
ed: ‘‘Riches—thousands a year for yourself, to 
do what you like with; plenty for your father 
and sister, if you will only choose to do it.” 

Blanche’s eyes sparkled. 

‘“What is it? Tell me. I would do any 
thing—any thing,” she repeated, flushing with 
excitement.. ‘* What can I do?” 

‘* Will you sit down, and listen to my plan ?” 

Stanton came and stood opposite, his eyes fix- 
ed on her face, noting: keenly every expression. 
Blanche’s was an easy face to read ; she had ney- 
er schooled her impulsive nature to conceal any 
thing. The sharp experienced man of the world 
read every expression like a book. 

‘* Miss Hardwicke, supposing you could be- 
come very rich by marrying, would you do it ?” 

Blanche looked bewildered. 

‘*Marry! Who? what?” 

“T am a rich man; will you marry me? 
Stop! hear me out,” as he saw the indignant re- 
fusal rising to her lips, ‘‘ You promised to list- 
en to my plan, I don’t expect you to agree at 
first. I know I am not what you call a gentle- | 
man born, and am sixty, and all that; but you 
have blood enough for both, and shall have mon- 
ey to buy every thing you may fancy, every thing 

ou had in your old life; ay, ten times more— 
om. carriages, jewelry. I will put it plainly 
before you. If I give up business to-morrow— 
and I will do it; I know well enough Miss Hard- 
wicke will not be a mohey-lender’s wife; I shall 
be no money-lender when you marry me: believe 
me, when a fortune is made, few care to inquire 
how it was done—I shall have more than two 
hundred thousand pounds—mind, that is ten thou- 
sand a year—see what you might do upon that, 
with your beauty and connections. Your father 
and sister shall never want any thing. No more 
bills of sale, no more selling furniture.” He had 
plenty of tact, that man ; he saw where the pros- 
pect tempted, and pressed that point. ‘‘ Think; 
you can give what you please to them ; they shall 
live with you, if you like. My wife shall have a 
thousand a year paid to her, and I will never even 
ask how she spends it: won’t that amply provide 
for them ?” 

He paused. Though ambition and strong 
sensual admiration—above all, the calculation, 
‘* Here’s the opportunity to get the very wife I . 
want—handsome, well-born—and cheaply too” 
—though these combined prompted this strange 
proposal, he was not all bad, this money-lender, 
in spite of his hard, pitiless profession. Now a 
feeling of pity for the girl so plainly asked to sell 
herself—to sacrifice her every happiness for mon- 
ey—money to save herself and family—stole over 
him, softening the business tone of his voice. 

“*¥t seems hard to you, but, believe me, girls 
marry for money every day, and are very happy, 
and—and—” He hesitated; then advanced till 
he stood quite close: for once his face looked 
honest and true. ‘‘If you say yes, I will be 
kind to you; ay, far kinder than you think now 
I could ever be.” 

All this time Blanche sat, outwardly quiet, 
passionate feeling making wild work in her mind. 
At first: “‘I never will do it! Marry a man 
like that—a low-born, disreputable money-lender, 
who I dare say got his money by taking people 
in: perhaps he's trying to take me in, I don't 
believe he is at all rich, horrid man! and poor 
Willie in India. I won't doit.” Then: ‘* What 
shall we do to get the money? Papa said, if 
Mr. Stanton wouldn't lend it, no one would. Of 
course he won't even tell me who to ask when 
I've refused him. And the butcher—how, are 
we to pay the bill? We shall have to be govern- 
esses; Nelly said it would come to that. It will 
kill her to be one. Ifthe man was only a gen- 
tleman! And Willie, I know he likes me, but 
he could never provide for Nelly, darling Nelly— 
though he and I might get on. What would be- 
come of her? Lots of people marry for money ; 
are they all miserable, I wonder? It would be 
nice to have no bills, no troublesome tradesmen ; 
and with Nelly and papa it might not be so bad; 
and Willie would know I was obliged to do it; 
I had not given him up really. Would it be 
very horrid, I wonder? Would Mr. Stanton 
beat or half kill me?” 

Just at this moment, as if answering the un- 
spoken question, came Stanton’s ‘‘I will be very 
kind to you ;” and looking in his face, Blanche 
almost believed him. Almost, I say ; there was 
still some distrust. His quick eye noted it— 
noted that his cause was nearly won—and spoke 
quickly, 

** Whatever you decide, I will lend your father 
the money you came to ask about, if only to make 
you think less hardly of me.” 

This turned the wavering scale. To the mo- 
mentary thought, ‘‘If we get the money, I need 
not marry him,” succeeded, “‘ What a shame 
that would be, when it really is generous of him! 
He can't be bad-hearted to offer this, when he 
can’t know what I shall say. I will do it.” She 
—s ‘You will promise about papa and El- 
len ?” 

The flush of triumph mounted to his brow ; he 
had won. , 

“Certainly,” he replied ; ‘‘ you shall have it 
in writing. I will not expect you to take only 


promises ; every thing shall be drawn up, so that 
a lawyer even would be satisfied.” 

“Thank you,” Blanche answered, gravely, put- 
ting out her hand. ‘ 

As Stanton took the hand, with old-fashioned 
courtesy raising it to his lips, one of those flash- 





es of humor, that sometimes come in the gravest 
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from the heaviest hearts, struck her. 
tow odd it all was! like a scene in a bur- 
lesque.” She looked up archly, a merry smile 
parting her lips. . " 

“« Suppose I am a regular virago ? 

Stanton laughed too. 

‘T'll take my chance of that! 
like one.” a 

‘¢ Ah, but looks are deceptive. 

Her ease emboldened him; she had forgotten 
the man was not a gentleman, He leaned for- 
ward to kiss her; Blanche drew back, shudder- 
ing, all merriment banished now. , 

“Don’t! oh, don’t!” Then recollecting : 
‘¢ Indeed, I don’t mean to be cross; but—but 
—she looked imploringly at him—‘‘do give me 
time! I can’t realize it yet; please let me go 
home now.” 

Stanton saw his mistake, and, savage as he 
felt, kept his temper wonderfully. It galled him 
fiercely to mark the change from the bright 
haughty girl, who had faced him so boldly when 
penniless and asking for money, to the grave em- 
barrassed woman, looking at him half timidly, 
speaking so hesitatingly, so plainly feeling the 
degradation of that bargain, though she was to 
gain ten thousand a year by it. 

To Blanche’s last words Stanton answered, _ 

‘*T beg your pardon, Miss Hardwicke ; I will 
do whatever you wish.” 

He went to his desk, wrote a few words, hand- 
ed the slip of paper to her. 

‘* Ttis a check for the money your father wants.” 
Then, walking to the window, looked out. 
‘** Your cab is at the door; allow me to take you 
to it.” 

Blanche tookhisarm. At the door she paused, 
and put out her hand. 

**Thank you; you have been very kind. 
Please don’t be angry, or think me ungrateful. 
Good-by.” 

As Henry Stanton stood and watched the cab 
drive away, his brow grew black, a bitter sarcasm 
curled his lips, and he muttered between his 
clinched teeth, 

‘* For all that, she thinks she has sold herself 
to a sweep.” 


IIL—THE DIE IS CAST. 


It would take too long to tell of Ralph Hard- 
wicke’s exultation—he never thought of the sac- 
rifice of his daughter, not he—it would just put 
every thing straight, would save them all; it was 
the very best thing that could happen ; or of El- 
len’s strong remonstrances, of her tearful protests, 
of her agony when she found all useless. The 
more Ellen showed her deep sisterly love, the 
more Blanche felt the good the money would do 
for Ellen, the more she resolved to secure Ellen’s 
comfort, whatever happened to herself. Besides, 
before long, Blanche to feel the advantages 
of wealth. How different every one was! the 
tradesmen so civil. The butcher—the dreaded 
butcher, who would have his bill settled by a cer- 
tain day, or no more meat—now sending to ask 
if the young ladies would like some particularly 
nice veal he had; and hoping, if Mr. Stanton 
took a house in that part, as he had heard was 
— Miss Blanche would allow him to supply 

em. 

It was pleasant to order new dresses, to choose 
carriages and horses, and read descriptions of 
large country houses, and know she might choose 
the nicest ; and when Stanton was not present, 
she quite enjoyed all this. It must be confessed 
the latter was extremely liberal, and delicately 
liberal too ; bent on making all the Hardwickes 
forget their obligations to him. 

Of course mere admiration for Blanche’s beau- 
ty had originally prompted Stanton’s proposal ; 
but as he saw more of his betrothed wife, there 
mingled with this love for the girl herself—the 
generous-hearted good-natured Blanche, so full 
of kind impulses, so tender of other people's feel- 
in 


you don't look 


She was a nice woman, and her face was only 
one of many good points, Stanton was clever, 
with plenty of tact—tact that covers a multitude 
of sins. He strove hard to ingratiate himself— 
to a certain extent he succeeded. Blanche was 
too kind-hearted to remain untouched by all his 
efforts to please her, so gradually she grew to 
look upon him as we regard a rich parvenu uncle 
—often tiresome, but meaning so well that we 
put up with the irritating habits and odd ways for 
the sake of the kind feelings and generous gifts ; 

*and before the wedding-day Blanche, if not hap- 
py, was content. 

They were married—a very quiet ceremony, by 
the bride’s particular desire—and immediately 
afterward Mr. and Mrs, Stanton started on their 
road to Paris, 

That day month Captain William Hume land- 
ed at Southampton from India, 


IV.—BLANCHE’S HOME. 


A large country house in Moorshire, built of 
warm red brick, forming three sides of a square, 
inclosing a paved court-yard on one side; on the 
other, a long straight fagade, with two terraces, 
separated by lines of stone balustrades; below, 
smooth turf dotted with flower beds tier upon tier, 
sloping down to a broad shallow stream, the 
boundary on this side of a rough undulating park, 
stretching many a mile away. ‘Thepresent house 
had been built in the days of the Stuarts—old 
enough to be picturesque, not too old to be com- 
fortable. Indeed, the only thing venerable about 
Brassil Court was its Norman gateway, the en- 
trance to the court-yard on the north side; a 
gateway, under its covering of ivy, still massive 
and strong as in the days when it stood the fit 
protector of grand old Brassil Castle, when Sir 
Richard, lord of Brassil, was first favorite and 
chosen boon companion of cowardly, treacherous 
King John. 

Ah, through what perils has not Brassil passed 
since then! fire and war, storm and siege; for 
it stands in the dear old north country, and on 





clear moonlight nights from that old gateway 
has issued many a stalwart trooper, bent on a 
foray. over the wild Scotch border. Into how 
many hands must Brassil have before it 
was bought by Mr. Stanton, the rich money-lend- 
er, upon his iage, some three months ago! 
and the old gateway stands yet, the sole memo- 
rial of ancient glories. 

Under this gateway drove, one chill Novem- 
ber evening, a young man, bound on a visit to 
the new owner of Brassil. It is cold work sit- 
ting in a dog-cart, with the damp mist curling 
around ; but it was more than autumn fog that 
struck heavy and chill on Willie Hume’s heart as 
he gazed at the noble pile of building, now warm 
and bright, with lights gleaming from every win- 
dow, the beau-ideal of comfort and home. His 
gloomy thoughts betrayed themselves in one sen- 
tence, muttered between his teeth, ‘‘ And she sold 
herself for this !” 

Ah, not for this, Willie Hume; not to obtain 
this did the woman you love sell herself; but to 
escape from want, from poverty you have never 
known—poverty from which you made no effort 
to rescue her. Hard as you judge her now, she 
would have stood by you forever, had you said 
one word. ‘True, you only waited till you could 
afford to marry ; but how was she to know that ? 
No; you left the woman you loved, and who 
loved you, to struggle against poverty ; to strug- 
gle, not alone for herself, but for her family ; left 
her “* without one word.” Can you wonder that 
when the temptation came, when she was offered 
the way to escape, to provide for herself, for her 
father, for the sister dearer than herself, she took 
it ? took the hand that held out riches and com- 
forts and luxuries, and married Stanton, the 
money-lender ? 

As Captain Hume jumped from the dog-cart, 
and, entering the house, proceeded, with the help 
of a footman, to divest himself of his great-coat, 
a tall man came through a side-door, saying, 

** How are you, Captain Hume? We are very 
glad to see you. Any friend of my wife's is 
doubly welcome.” * And Willie Hume met for 
the first time Blanche Stanton’s husband. 

Before he could reply, his hand was grasped 
by an old friend, John Hardwicke, Blanche’s 
cousin. 

** Hullo, Hume! it’s awfully jolly to see you 
again. Come along here, and have some brandy- 
and-water, before you go any farther. Some of 
us have been shooting, and are as cold as charity, 
so we are putting warmth inside, to prevent our 
catching cold, as the old nurses say. Come 
along.” 

As he spoke, Hardwicke drew his friend to- 
ward a half-open door, calling back, as he enter- 


**T say, Stanton, if you’re going to the draw- 
ing-room tell islanche Hame’s come, and if she'll 
come and mix my grog she'll see him, and shall 
have some too. Tell her so.” 

The two young men standing at the fire-place 
laughed, one of them exclaiming, 

** We'll see if either of your inducements will 
bring Mrs. Stanton; hardly the grog, I imagine. 
You needn’t bother to introduce us, Jack; I 
know it’s Captain Hume, and he'll soon know my 
name’s Featherstone.” ‘Then turning to the new- 
comer, added, ‘*‘ What will you have? here's 
sherry and claret and brandy; I should recom- 
mend the brandy. You must be awfully cold. 
We've been in half an hour, and I declare I feel 
that beastly fog still.” 

Meanwhile Stanton repaired to the drawing- 
room, where some dozen people, including Ellen 
Hardwicke and her father, were assembled, and 
jokingly delivered the message to his wife; add- 
ing that her cousin, with Lord Featherstone and 
Mr. Gwynne, had come in some time ago, and 
were in the gun-room, and now Captain Hume 
had joined them. Blanche answered, ‘‘I will 
go and see what they are doing ;” and left the 
room. She did not go straight to the gun-room, 
though, but up to her own room, there walking up 
and down several times, trying to quiet her beat- 
ing heart. She had determined to be a friend, 
a sister, to Willie, when she asked him to come 
to Brassil. This was a curious way of receiving 
a brother. ; 

The young men in the gun-room were still 
talking of their afternoon's sport, when there 
was a rustle of silk, the door was pushed open, 
and there entered, first a white Pomeranian dog, 
then a lady, and following close a magnificent 
mastiff. 

Mrs. Stanton was handsomer far than when 
we last saw her as Blanche Hardwicke ; and now, 
with her beauty heightened by every advantage 
of dress and ornament, she looked as lovely a 
vision as can be seen in this world of ours. 

The blue silk dress, with its long sweeping folds, 
puffed upper skirts, and body covered with white 
lace, set off the tall figure to the best advantage. 
It must have taken many minutes to arrange 
those golden tresses into that wonderful wilder- 
ness of plaits and curls, The whole effect was 
charming, so was the beaming smile, the music- 
al voice. 

“*T have come to see what mischief you are all 
about.” 

Then arose a chorus of many voices, which 
served to drown the whispered words, ‘‘I am so 
glad, so glad you are come,” that thrilled through 
Willie Hume, as Mrs. Stanton, with a deep blush, 
held out her hand, Hume held the’hand a mo- 
ment, looked in Blanche’s face, his own growing 
deadly pale, then dropped the hand abruptly, and 
turned to the table. 

Mrs. Stanton stooped to caress her dog, hiding 
her crimson face in the noble animal's thick coat. 
And so Blanche and Captain Hume met again, 

vV.—“ AND, BEHOLD, IT WAS A DREAM.” 

**T can not, I will not; it is wicked and un- 
grateful, and I will not do it.” 

‘* Ungrateful to whom ? to the money-lending 
snob you call husband? Much gratitude you 














owe to him ;” and Captain Hume's voic p 
ed hard and scornful.” — 

In a tiny octagon morning-room, filled with 
every luxury taste gould desire or money pur- 
chase, sat Mrs. Stanton in a low chair near the 
fire; the exquisite hot-house flowers, Parian 
statuettes, and dainty appointments seeming but 
the fit surroundings of the stately figure and love- 
ly face of her who sat there, the mistress of all ; 
yet, despite beauty and position and boundless 
wealth, there was on Blanche Stanton’s face an 
expression of pain and perplexity and utter mis- 
ery, and she looked imploringly at Captain Hume 
as he stood before her, passionately urging his 
suit, while she repeated, 

* I can not, I dare not; oh, Willie, don’t ask 
me! 

‘** Blanche, my Blanche, my darling, listen to 
me. I will take such care of you; what is there 
to be afraid of ? Come with me and be my wife.” 

**T can't; oh, you know I can never be that; 
it is too late,” the regretful piteous voice repeat- 
ed—*‘‘ too late.” 

** Tt is not,” Hume exclaimed. ‘“‘ Stanton will 
get a divorce—he is certain to; he must! and 
then we will go to India, and be so happy. If 
you care one bit about me, you can’t, you won't 
refuse. Say yes, Blanche.” 

** Mr. Stanton wouldn't; I know he wouldn't,” 
the wife replied; ‘‘and it couldn't make it a bit 
less wicked even if he did.” 

** Blanche, why did you ever marry him?” 
Hume asked, impatiently. 

**T couldn’t help myself—indeed I couldn't ; 
you can’t imagine the state we were in; and I 
didn’t know you cared so fur—” A sob choked 
her voice. 

Hume stooped down, clasping his arm round 
her. ‘‘ Never mind what is past, my darling; 
make it up to me now; you can if you like. 
We'll go to India, and never remember there 
was such a man as Stanton.” 

‘It would be so ungrateful,” she sobbed; ‘‘ he 
has been very kind.” 

** Kind!” Hume repeated, scornfully, ‘‘I 
dare say he is kind. You mean he hasn't beat- 
en or half killed you; as if one ill-uses a valua- 
ble horse—and he bought you just like a horse ; 
don’t talk of gratitude to a man like that. You'll 
come with me, won't you ?” and passionate kisses 
fell on her cheek and brow. For a moment she 
rested her head on his shoulder, then drew back, 
saying, hoarsely, 

**T can not be so wicked ; it is no use, Willie, 
I won't; I say I won't.” ° 

He started up angrily. ‘‘Blanche, what do 
you mean? Then I don’t believe you care a 
rap about me; you think Stanton’s money bet- 
ter worth having than my love. Well, I suppose 
you're right—all the world would say the same ;” 
and a bitter sneer curled his lip, ‘*A poor sol- 
dier’s bungalow isn’t to be compared to Brassil 
Court; what a fool I was to think Mrs. Stanton, 
who sold herself for money, would give it up for 
me!” Captain Hume turned moodily away. 

This was more than Blanche could bear. She 
had resolved to do right, and struggled and bat- 
tled with her love, with her passionate longing to 
do as he asked—to go with him far away, any 
where, so that she went with him. It was all in 
vain; vain the good resolutions, vain the hard- 
fought battle; these last words of Hume's stung 
her to the quick—for him to think she cared for 
wealth, for any thing more than him! 

Blanche sprang from her seat, clasped both 
her hands round Willie’s arm, her face crimson 
with excitement and passionate love, exclaiming, 
wildly, 

**T don’t care how wicked it is; I don’t care 
for any thing! I'll go any where with you—to 
India, to the world’s end, any where.” 

Deep sobs shook her whole frame as Hume 
clas his arms round her with vehement 
thanks and protestations of affection; yet a cold 
chill struck to his careless irreverent heart, as a 
whisper in low awe-struck tones glided into his 
ear, ‘‘ Ah, Willie, it isn’t Brassil I shall lose for 
your sake, it’s heaven!” And though he pro- 
tested and argued, she repeated over and over 


again, 

**T shall never go to heaven—I am too wicked ; 
but oh, my darling, I had rather be lost with you 
than saved without you.” 

Hume hardly appreciated all this; his was a 
light careless nature, full of fiery evanescent pas- 
sion, but incapable of deep or lasting feeling ; the 
love he bore Blanche Hardwicke was decidedly 
the strongest passion of his nature. When, on 
returning from India to ask her to be his wife, 
he found her married to Stanton, his fierce an- 
ger, wounded love, and baffled passion knew no 
bounds, and he accepted Blanche’s invitation to 
Brassil Court, savagely resolving to show how 
little he cared, to show how he despised the Stan- 
tons in general, and Blanche in particular; but 
when he saw her again, the very moment she 
held out her hand and welcomed him to Brassil, 
back came the old love with double force. He 
resolved, happen what might, he would win her 
back—win back the love he had always believed 
she felt for him, and him alone—the love that he 
was certain was his still; and ere Captain Hume 
had been three weeks at Brassil, he stood in 
Blanche’s morning-room, and drew from her a 
promise to run away with him—to leave home 
and friends, to cast behind her the world’s opin- 
ion, to abandon a doting husband, and, worse 
than all, every thought of goodness and purity 
and religion, every hope of heaven, Ah, Willie 
Hume exulted, and the devil and his angels shout- 
ed for joy, as that wicked promise was given ; 
but holy guardian spirits wept and wailed, and 
Blanche Stanton shuddered as across her brain 
came a vision of awful judgment and just con- 
demnation, and the horrors of that hell to which 
she was hurrying so fast. 

When Blanche’s agitation subsided, Hume be- 
gan to talk of arrangements, and inquired when 
Mr, Stanton was expected back, the money-lend- 


er having gone the evening before to London on 
business. 

Mrs. Stanton replied, ‘‘'The day after to mor- 
row, in time for dinner.” 

‘eThen,” resumed Hume, “ we needn't leave 

Brassil till the same morning, that will give more 
time to make arrangements, We'll go to London 
by the early train, and on to Dover by the night 
express; we shall be in Paris the next morning 
in time for breakfast, So if Stanton should do 
such an idiotic thing as to try to follow, we shall 
be safe in Paris long before he can get even to 
Dover. I'll run up to town to-night, and be 
down again at Farchester to-morrow, and sleep 
at ‘ The George ;’ and so meet you at the station 
next morning. I'll send a telegram in Stanton’s 
name to ask you to meet him in London the next 
day, so it will make no row when you drive to the 
Farchester station. Shall you take your maid? 
Unless you're particularly fond of her, don’t; I'll 
get you a fresh one, and she shall meet us in 
town. And”—here Hume’s face crimsoned, and 
he dropped his voice—*‘ I say, my pet, don’t bring 
a whole heap of things; don’t take any thing of 
Stanton’s—that he has given you, I mean—jewels 
or any thing of that kind. I'll give you whatever 
you like; but I should hate to see you wear any 
thing of his.” Before she could reply he went on 
hurriedly, *‘ There, I think that’s all; now I must 
go;” he stooped down, putting his arm round her, 
**Good-by, my darling ; farewell for the last time, 
We shall never have to part again after Thursday. 
Good-by.” He walked to the door, closed it soft- 
ly after him, and Blanche heard his firm step ech- 
oing along the corridor. 

Mrs, Stanton joined her guests at luncheon, 
and though she said she had a headache and her 
eyes looked red, she was as amusing and brilliant 
as ever. Not one of the numerous party could 
divine what wild, miserable, sinful thoughts were 
chasing each other through the brain of the host- 
ess, who seemed so happy and gay and agreeable, 
such a capital mistress of the house, so kind and 
thoughtful for her guests, Yes, all through that 
day Blanche went about as usaal; never till she 
wished the last of the party good-night at the foot 
of the great staircase did she give herself one 
moment for rest or thought. But that night, as 
Blanche Stanton lay in her bed, she dreamed a 
grewsome dream, 

Blanche and Willie Hume walked side yA side, 
They came to a steep mountain, and climbed up 
and up till they stood on the topmost crag; below 
them stretched two plains—one a vast expanse 
of sandy waste, with not a single living moving 
creature on it ; the other, a green verdant meadow 
peopled with thousands and thousands of bright 
beautiful angels, and upward came strains of ex- 
quisite melody and myriads of voices praising and 
blessing their Creator. A steep path of rocky 
steps led from the crag to the bright plain below. 
Blanche in her dream strove to descend, but at 
each step the path crumbled before her. As she 
cried for help, from the blessed multitude below 
flew a bright beautiful angel with hands out- 
stretched ; from Blanche’s side sprang her com- 
panion, and it was no longer Willie Hume, but a 
wild awful shape, yet wearing on the distorted 
demon face a hideous likeness to Willie; the fig- 
ure stood between Blanche and the angel, waving 
its arms wildly, and the angel of help stopped, 
and the path crumbled more and more till there 
were hardly any steps left, Suddenly the sandy 
plain below burst asunder, and from the midst 
came hundreds of fearful shapes, wild and fantas- 
tic, with great heavy leather wings aud women’s 
faces, and the stamp of indescribable agony and 
endless torment on each awful face; from the 
heavens above came a dazzling flash of lightning, 
and in the midst of the rolling thunder sounded 
a solemn voice, ‘‘ Behold the sinful and the lost 
—thy companions; depart to join them!” The 
demon form at Blanche’s side seized her, and 
strove madly to drag her down, while the awful 
creatures below flew upward, and stretched out 
their skinny arms, and clapped their bands, and 
screamed and shouted, ‘‘ Welcome! welcome!” 
and with a cry of agony and unutterable terror 
Blanche awoke. The day was just beginning 
to dawn; a few faint streaks of light glided in 
through the closed curtains as Blanche knelt by 
the bedside, burying her terror-stricken face in 
her clasped hands, praying to escape the awful 
doom that awaits deeds such as she had promised 
to perform. 

Long and earnestly she prayed; prayed to be 
forgiven the sinful intention, prayed for strength 
to resist, for power to do right ; and such prayers 
are never in vain. Before she rose from her 
knees, comforted for the past, resolved, whatever 
might happen, to do right in the future, one 
bright ray of light, the first beam of the rising 
sun, glided into the room, and, resting on the 
bowed head, touched lovingly the golden hair, 
and spoke of pardon and love and a happy eter- 
nity. 

VL—CAPTAIN HUME'S WIFE. 


The next evening, when Captain Hume, thor- 
oughly satisfied with his day's work in London, 
and congratulating himself on his capital plans, 
; arrangements he had 


he completeness of the 
a ‘lighted at the George Hotel, Farchester, 
a note was put into his hand, He glanced at the 
direction, saw it was in Blanche’s handwriting, 
and quietly putting it in his pocket, proceeded to 


order dinner, and a bed for the night; then walk- 
ing into the coffee-room, se, in front of the fire 
and tore open the envelope, ly uncon- 
scious of a earn reading the Zimeg in a dis- 
tant corner—a quiet-looking old gentleman, who 
started and dropped his paper at the savage oat! 
that burst from Captain Hume’s lips as he took 
in the purport of letter. The rustle of the 
falling paper attracted Hume’s atteution ; he look- 
angrily in the direction of the noise, then, noting 
the startled in the old man’s face, turn- 
on his heel and reread Mrs. Stan- 





ed 
ton’s epistle. A mere note; yet the few short, 
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passionate sentences destroyed all Hume's well- 
laid plans. Blanche told in loving, gentle words 
how she had resolved to give up their sinful proj- 
ect. imploring him not to be angry, to forgive 
her, and to remember how hard it was for her to 
give him up; ending with entreating him to take 
this as final, and not to insist upon seeing her 
it could do no good ; she was firmly de- 
termined, but it would be very painful to both of 

m. ‘Ihe letter was so loving and sad, show- 
lainly the writer's strong affection and 
le it was to do what she knew to be 


y 


ul a strugg 
eht. that it touched Hume; indeed, for about 
an hour he resolved to do her bidding and 


en) her quietls 
. i 


that 


iat time, as he read and reread 
_ its effect began to wear off, as every 

| on bis careless surface-nature, and he 
, 1 what a fool he would be to be balked so 
ily; besides, all his arrangements being made, 

as easier to go on than to turn back now, 

nd this unconsciously had a good deal to do with 
Captain Hume's conduct. All through the affair 
‘considered Blanche made a great fuss about 
to his edsy morality, running away 

‘man’s wife was no such extraor- 

it; the thing was done, as it were, 

y dat Indeed, I am not sure whether Wil- 

IIume did not in his heart prefer the excite- 
ment and sensation of eloping with the rich mon- 
ey-lender’s beautiful wife to being able to marry 
Blanche Hardwicke in an ordinary way. Con- 
sequently Captain Hume very soon regarded the 
letter as another of Mrs. Stanton’s unnecessary 
scruples, an obstacle that required merely his per- 
ial presence and a little persuasion to over- 
come. So, after enjoying a good dinner, he or- 
dered a dog-cart and drove over to Brassil Court, 
ling in a message that Captain Hume had 





come over from Farchester with a parcel from 
Mr. John Hardwicke; would Mrs. Stanton be 
kind enough to come and see him in the library, 
as he was too wet and muddy to appear in the 
dining-room?’ Which message he directed to be 

elivered immediately to Mrs. Stanton, so that in 


the midst of her guests she could not very well 
refuse to see him. 

To a certain extent the plan succeeded. 
Blanche knew Willie too well not to be afraid 


of some such move as this, so she was neither 
. startled nor unprepared. Had Captain Hume 
been a physiologist, he would have argued ill for 


his ultimate success from Mrs. Stanton’s imme- 
diate gppearance, still more ill for any plans 
based on the chance of weak yielding in the 
stately handsome woman who entered the room 
with head erect, and calm, grave manner, while 
the tap of the tiny, high-heeled boots sound- 
ed firm and resolute on the polished oak floor. 
Yet, in spite of her bold front, the hand Mrs. 
Stanton held out shook visibly, and before that 
short interview was over she had need of all her 
brave spirit, all her firm resolution to do right. 

Passionately Hume pleaded and coaxed and 
threatened ; sorely did Blanche’s own heart mis- 
give her, firmly did that heart plead for him, yet 
she stood her ground ; firmer and firmer, repeat- 
ed over and over again, came the determination 
to save herself and him; it was easier if she 
could think her present misery would save him 
from destruction. Confident as Hume was in his 
persoual power over her, he soon saw how una- 
vailing was that power to shake her present res- 
lution. At last, moodily, half sulkily, he gave 
in, and turned to the door, muttering, 

‘You never cared a rap about me.” 

Then for the first time that evening Blanche’s 
face grew deadly white, and almost a scream 
rose to her lips. 

‘*Oh, Willie, Willie, wish me good-by kindly !” 

Ile came a step back, flung his arms round 
her, kissed her passionately once and again—a 
long, lingering kiss, whispered, hoarsely, 

‘** Blanche, promise, swear if— when Stanton 
dies, you will send for me; promise.” 

She repeated, ‘I promise!” and he was gone. 

As the door closed behind him, and the last 
echo of Willie Hume's step died away, Blanche 
Stanton buried her face in her hands, and sobbed 
as if her heart would break. Three minutes la- 
ter the great doors of Brassil Court closed be- 
hind Captain Hume forever. 


Two years have passed and gone since Willie 
Hume and Blanche Stanton parted in the old li- 
brary at Brassil Court, and now Blanche stands by 
her husband’s death-bed. ‘Those two years have 
been spent at Brassil in the ordinary round and 
common every-day alternations of pleasure and 
excitement, anxicty and sorrow. Ellen Hard- 
wicke is married, Ralph is dead, but Mrs. Stan- 
ton is as beautiful as ever, and on the lovely face 
is apparent no trace of that stormy interview in 
the old library, When Stanton returned from 
London‘ the day after Captain Hume’s evening 


- visit to Brassil, he found his wife suffering from 


a severe cold and feverish attack, and for more 
than a week she kept her room: when she re- 
appeared down stairs she looked as well as usu- 
al, seeming to enjoy society and every kind of 
amusement as much, if not more, than ever. 
And so the months passed on, and Mr. Stanton 
caught a slight cold, but there did not seem much 
he matter; so that Mrs. Stanton was extremely 
istonished when, after the lapse of a week, the 

r informed her that her husband could not 

emany days. Poor Blanche was surprised 
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and really sorry; but, reader, do not judge her 
too harshly if there mingled with her sorrow and 
regret for the husband, who, with all his faults, 
had been very kind to her, one flash of joy at the 
thought, ‘‘Then I can think of Willie without 
any sin!” 

Blanche had been a good wife, despite the cir- 
cumstances that caused her marriage; she had 
made her husband thoroughly happy, and now 
in his last illness nursed him kindly and gently ; 
and in long after-years it was to her a mournful 
pleasure to remember how, not an hour before he 
died, Stanton turned feebly in his bed, and, hold- 
ing out his hand, said: 

‘*Blanche dear, I must say good-by. You 
have been a very good wife to me, though you 
did marry for money. I have left every thing, 
Brassil and all, to you, so you can take Hume 
whenever you like.” Then, seeing’ Blanche's 
start of surprise, he went on: ‘‘Ah, you didn’t 
think I knew; yes, I guessed a good deal, and 
at one time feared I should lose you, but I trust- 
ed in my wife's goodness, and you see I was 
right. Ah, Blanche, I used not to believe in any 





one’s goodness; you have made me see things 


left the army, she wrote to inquire of Captain 
Preston, a brother officer of Willie's, and learned 
from him that Hume and a friend in the same 
corps had gone a month ago on a sporting tour 
into Hungary, but, Captain Preston added, Mrs. 
Stanton’s letter should be forwarded immediately. 

One evening, about nine o'clock, some three 
weeks after the receipt of Captain Preston’s note, 
a cab drove up to the door of the large house 
Mrs. Stanton had taken on the Marina, and al- 
most before Ellen could wonder who their late 
visitor could be, or Blanche’s heart divine who it 
surely was, Captain Hume was ushered into the 
drawing-room. Ellen Acton knew the whole 
story, knew of her sister's letter; and seeing 
Hume's scarcely concealed agitation, after the 
first greetings were over, drew her husband out 
of the room, and Blanche Stanton and Willie 
Hume were alone. 

Then ensued an uncomfortable pause. Blanche 
naturally waited for Willie to speak. She had 
done as he had made her promise, and now sure- 
ly it was for him to act, not her. On Hume's 
face was no joy, no happiness, only a miserable 
cloud of doubt and perplexity, and a look of 
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very differently; so, dear, I hope you will be 
happy at last. There, dear, don’t cry: it’s a 
very good thing for you I’m going so soon. I've 
only been a short time in your way, and I’ve not 
been unkind to you, have [? It will soon be all 
over now. Good-by.” 

Yes, it was soon over—the short illness, the 
quiet death-bed, and the solemn funeral; and 
Blanche Stanton was a widow, with her beauty 
and Brassil Court and ten thousand a year. 

Stanton had been buried a fortnight, and 
Blanche, oppressed by the solitude of Brassil, 
had gone with her sister, Mrs. Acton, the lat- 
ter’s husband, and their only child, a baby six 
months old, to St. Leonard’s, before she ven- 
tured to fulfill the long-given promise, by writing 
to Captain Hume. She knew where his regi- 
ment was, and from time to time heard of him 
through friends, though she had never seen or 
heard from himself since they parted; so now 
she had no difficulty in directing her letter to the 
head-quarters of the regiment. A week passed 
without any answer; so, imagining him to have 
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SACRIFICE. 


shame she had never seen before. Cold and 
chill to Blanche’s heart struck the conviction 
that he did not care for her—that she had writ- 
ten to him in perfect confidence of his love, and 
it was no longer hers; and instantly all the pride 
of her haughty nature rose in arms. She drew 
up her tall figure proudly, and on the lovely 
nil, came an expression of intense scorn as she 
sai 

**You need not be afraid, Captain Hume, or 
think it necessary to put on so much needless 
confusion. I merely wrote to you as an old 
friend, and as such, and such only, I am very 
glad to see you, and so is my sister. I will go 
and send her or Mr. Acton to come and talk to 
you; I am hardly equal to entertaining any one 
just now.” 

Hume laid a detaining hand on her dress, ex- 
claiming, 

“Don't go, pray don’t. 
didn’t you write before?” 

She turned fiercely upon him. 

** Before!” she repeated, scornfully. ‘‘ Would 


Oh, Blanche, why 

















you have me write before my husband was laid 
in his grave? I only wrote too soon—the mis 
take was writing at all.” 

Hume buried his face in his hands, groaning 
out, ‘Too late! too late!” There was more in 
this than mere fickleness, mere forgetfulness of 
his love, and so Blanche felt, and his evident 
misery touched her. She laid one white hand 
on his shoulder, saying, 

‘‘ What is too late, Willie?” 

Despite her anger, that name came gently and 
lovingly from her lips. He seized her hand in 
both of his, pressing it convulsively, till his grasp 
crushed the costly rings into the slender fingers, 
and repeated, 

‘Too late! Oh, if I had only known a month 
—three weeks ago! but now—’ 

‘¢ What ?” she whispered. 

Hume set his face as for a stern physical ef- 
fort, and through the clenched teeth came the 
words, ‘*I am married.” 

‘* Married! married!” spoke a hollow voice, a 
voice so unlike Blanche’s. Mrs. Stanton’s face 
grew white and rigid, and with a faltering step 
she turned away. Hume sprung up and stood 
before the door, but a low heart-broken voice 
entreated, ‘‘I can not bear it; let me go.” He 
obeyed instantly. So the last time Willie Hume 
ever looked upon Blanche Stanton’s face, there 
was stamped upon that face an expression of un- 
utterable pain and desolate misery, and the large 
eves looked out of the rigid face with a wild, de- 
spairing agony that will haunt Captain Hume tc 
his dying day. 

Half an hour later, when Mrs. Acton re-enter- 
ed the drawing-room, she found Willie seated 
with his face buried in his hands. He did not 
seem to hear her entrance, and never stirred till 
she spoke. Then he started up, wrung her hand 
convulsively, and was gone and out of the house 
before utter astonishment allowed her to say a 
word. 


It was many months before Blanche heard the 
particulars of Willie Hume's marriage. The sto- 
ry was told to Ellen Acton by her cousin, John 
Hardwicke, in the following words : 

‘** You see, Nelly, poor Hume got into a scrape 
in Hungary, and made a complete fool of him- 
self. He and Paulet—you know Paulet of the 
150th—went there for shooting, and awful good 
sport they had, too—deer and wild boar, and lots 
of smaller game. Well, they got leave from a 
Hungarian count—no end of a swell, a friend of 
Paulet’s at Vienna—to shoot over a whole lot of 
his property up in the mountains, and there they 
lived for a month, putting up at the house of the 
count’s chief tenant, a superior sort of farmer. 
The fellow had a daughter, the belle of those 
parts, and an awfully pretty girl, too, for I’ve seen 
her since she came to England. Hume always 
will philander after women; so he flirted au- 
daciously with her, and I suppose the girl fel) 
over head and ears in love with him, thongh she 
couldn’t speak a word of English, and I shoulé 
think his Hungarian wasn’t first-rate. However; 
they got on somehow, and Hume went too fat, 
and fell into a regular scrape. Well, just befors 
the two fellows went back to Vienna, out th? 
whole story came, and there was no end of a row, 
The parents, especially the old mother, went neal 
ly out of their minds. They were very respect» 
able people in their line, and had no idea.of f 
daughter of theirs going to the bad. They beg 
ged and prayed Hume to marry the girl, and 
made such a fuss that he didn’t know how te get 
out of it. Willie's a very soft-hearted fellow, an¢é 
he couldn’t stand the old woman’s tears. Be- 
sides, the daughter was awfully fond of him, ant 
he told me hisnself he’s never cared what he did 
since Blanche married Stanton. So he gave in 
and made a fool of himself, and actually marrie 
the Hungarian. They hadn’t been married a 
week, Paulet told me, before Hume got a letter, 
or something, and off he rushed to England like 
a madman, leaving his wife behind. She didn't 
know what to do, poor girl, so Paulet brought 
her to England with him. I don’t think he got 
many thanks from her husband for doing it. 
And now Willie’s exchanged into a regiment in 
India, and gone off there, swearing he never 
means to come back to England again, and he’s 
sent his wife back to Hungary, to her own 
ple. So he’s made a nice mess of the affair alto- 
gether.” 

Months and years have passed since Henry 
Stanton died, and his widow has never married 
again, or even reappeared in society. Great has 
been the surprise, numerous the speculations as 
to the cause of her seclusion, and signal the dis- 
appointment of the heiress- hunting part of the 
London world. Indeed, several of these latter 
have been down to Brassil with the avowed in- 
tention of making up to the beautiful widow, but 
received there such scanty encouragement that 
the most daring and reckless of them has never 
been bold enough to ask the important ques- 
tion. 

No; Blanche Stanton lives on at Brassil, loved 
and revered for her kind words and unselfish 
deeds and loving charity by high and low, rich 
and poor, round her old north-country home, 
while deep in her heart still dwells the image of 
the soldier far away in India; and those who 
know her best say it will always be so, and that 
she will live and die Blanche Stanton, the money- 
lender's widow. 
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